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MAKE RESERVATIONS & ' 
BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 


Street, BurIii^T~~~ 


VT’s Best Beers 
$5 Heady Tonner Tuesdays 
Every Thursday = 
Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 
aTRIVIA®-9i'ii'l 


facehook coin/DasBierhausVT 






“BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENCL4ND." ■ Bosion Globe 


Join us for Peak <S©> 

Spruce peak 

Experiences p ERfORj vu NG 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


Family ^ 


JOSHUA KANE'S 
BORDERS OF THE MIND 
THE PSYCHIC SHOW FORTHE WHOLE FAMILY 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 7:00 P.M. 

With warmth and charm, mentalist Joshua Kane 
identifies audience members with special powers. 
Can he read yourmind? People of all ages leap 
to participate! The entire audience experiences 
simultaneous telepathy and witnesses dazzling 
feats of lie detection and what must be psychic 
phenomena Youll take home the memory of a 
lifetime! Sponsored byTD Bank 


STOWE MOUNTAIN 
FILM FESTIVAL 

MONDAY-FRIDAY, FEB. 17-21, 7P.M. 

Enjoy five evenings of ski, snowboard and 
outdoor-adventure films Presented in 
collaboration with the Vermont Ski and 
Snowboard Museum. Visit our website for 
a full list of titles 
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/MOUNMIN 

FlIzM 

FESTAL 


CHICAGO CITY LIMITS 
IMPROV COMEDY 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 8:00 P.M. 

"Ingenious and very, very funny!" — New 
\btk Times 

New York City's longest running show 
brings their touring company to Stowe! 
Thisgroup oftketch comedy artists have 
brought their improv skills to Comedy 
Central, PBS, The Today Show, and even 
the Super Bowl and the Smithsoniaa 


Spruce Peak „ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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* LIBATIONS * BREWING 


Eat Your 
Heart Out 

February 14th | 4-11 

Small Plate Specials 
Not for Sharing 
Love-All 


- $4 Feme! draughts everyday 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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I N FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


BACKTI 
WOODS 

Before stainless steel kegs, brewers mostly used 
wooden barrels to ferment and age beer. A return to 
those roots with barrel-aged & barrel-fermented 
offerings from 


Jolly Pumpkin, Prairie, De Struise, 
Hill Farmstead, Grassroots, Mikkeller & more. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


Ml 


Wednesday 
February 19th 
5pm to late. 






KL MOUNTAINSHOP.COM 


bi ssC 

1 0-40% Off 
ctOREVADE 


372 N. Winooski Avenue • www.samswoodfumiture. 


south end 

KITCHEN 

at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


OPEN FOR 

BREAKFAST! 

Imagine a life-altering latte and a skillet frittata, and 
maybe even a house-made chocolate glazed donut. 
Now imagine enjoying your breakfast by our warming 
fireplace. Come on over, we've got a table for you and 
your friends - and a bike rack or parking spot, too. 

GATHER, EAT, LEARN 

M-F 7:30AM-5PM I SAT. 8AM-5PM I SUN. 8AM-3PM 

716 Pine Street, Burlington VT | 802.864.0505 


SAM’S 




FURNITURE 


..FINAL MASSIVE! 
■ RkCLEAttANCE! 

I Patannnia 


□ Patagonia 
B Mountain Hardwear 

□ Marmot 


SAVE 40-50%* 
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From Lobbyist to Legislator 


S eat number nine in the 
Vermont Senate has been 
vacant for the last month, a 
visible reminder of the absence of the 
late senator Sally Fox. On Tuesday 
morning, her husband of 35 years, 
Michael Sirotkin, was sworn in, filling 
the seat in her stead. 

The ceremony was poignant but 
efficient and moments later, Sirotkin 
was voting "aye" on the first bill to 
come before him. The legislation — 
on the regulation of malt beverages 
— had been introduced by his wife. 

Gov. Peter Shumlin appointed 
Sirotkin to the position shortly after 
Fox died of cancer in January, but 
encouraged him to take several 
weeks before reporting for duty at 
the bustling Statehouse. Sirotkin 
is one of six senators representing 
Chittenden County. 

Sirotkin and other members of 
the tight-knit body were teary-eyed 


at Tuesday's ceremony, but there 
were moments of levity, too, as Alicia 
Freese reported on the Seven Days 
Off Message biog. The newly minted 
senator recalled an emotional tribute 
Sen. Dick Sears (D-Bennington) 

— known for his gruff approach to 
legislating — gave on the Senate 
floor after Fox’s death. 

"I’m very proud it was Sal ly who 
brought out the teddy bear in 
Senator Sears." Sirotkin told his new 
colleagues. 

Sirotkin, a longtime lobbyist, also 
joked about getting to take a seat 
at the table, after having spent 
more than 30 years staking out 
the perimeter of the Statehouse’s 
cramped committee rooms. 

"For three decades, I've best been 
known around the halls of this 
building as either lurking or maybe 
stalking people," he quipped. Sirotkin 
has sold his interest in his lobbying 


firm, Sirotkin & Necrason. to make 
conflicts of interest less likely. 

The Senate "Committee on 
Committees" doles out committee 
assignments, and its three members 
— Lt. Gov. Phil Scott. Senate 
President Pro Tern John Campbell 
(D-Windsor) and Sen. Dick Mazza 
(D-Grand Isle) — chose not to assign 
Fox’s seats on the Appropriations 
and ITealth and Welfare committees 
to Sirotkin. Those went to Sen. Ann 
Cummings, (D-Washington): Sirotkin 
will serve on the Agriculture and 

In an interview after the Senate 
had adjourned for the day. Sirotkin 
said his wife left "enormous" shoes 
to fill. "She would always be on the 
run, a lot of papers in hand, going to 
committee, trying to do yeoman’s 
work," he recalled. “She worked very 
hard in this building." 


facing 

facts 

F#*K FENTANYL 

Heroin is bad 
enough, but news 
that dealers are 
selling deadly 
imposter smack 
makes Vermont's 
opiate crisis even 
more horrific. 

m 

NO STRINGS 
ATTACHED 

More than 8,000 
Vermont homes 
are considered to 
have broadband 
access — by wireless 
providers, that 
is. Smartphones, 
anyone? 

m 

LITTLE BLUE 

Rumor has it that 
more IBM layoffs 
are coming to 
Essex Junction. 
Can the trendy 
new tech startups 
in Burlington 
grow fast enough 
to fill the void? 

0 

COKE IS WHAT? 

Coca-Cola’s bought 
a 10 percent stake 
in Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters. 
That's big news for 
beverage innovation. 
Hope it's also good 
for Vermont. 


i3Q$9 

That’s how many athletes at the 2014 
Winter Olympics hail from Vermont — 
one out of every 48,000 Vermonters, for 
the best per-capita rate in the nation. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. ‘Disharmony on Prospect Street: A 
Dispute Between Neighbors Strikes a 
Sour Note* by Alicia Freese. One Burlington 
resident is dragging out her fight 
against a neighbors at-home workshop. 
Neighborhood watch or NIMBY? 

2. "First Dates: The Start of Something Good" 
by 7D staff. Just in time for Valentine's Day, 
prominent Vermont couples tell the stories 
of their first dates. 

3. "Burlington International Airport Prepares 
to Send Couples Into the Wild Blue Yonder 
of Matrimony" by Xian Chiang-Waren. 
Looking for a unique wedding venue? Now 
you can get hitched with a view of the 
runway at BTV. 

4. "At the Junction of State and Federal Law, 
1-91 Checkpoint Becomes Site of Legal 
Collision" by Mark Davis. The Department 
of Homeland Security has dropped plans to 
operate a permanent checkpoint 100 miles 
from the Vermont-Quebec border, 

5. "Maple Makeover? Vermonters Discover 
a New Sugaring Technique" by Kathryn 
Flagg. Thanks to UVM researchers, Vermont 
sugarmakers may soon be able to get 
maple from a previously untapped source: 
the tops of saplings. 




Rule n° 12 

YOUR DEGREE PATHe 
IS AS UNIQUE AS YOU ARE. 


Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1-866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


"I took my resume and all my 
classes that I've taken over the last 
25 years and submitted them to 
Champlain... I found It really easy 
and they were very helpful." 



OUTLETS 


Can't make-up 
your mind? 

Let us help you 
find the perfect 
Valentine’s Day sift 

from our fabulous lines or 
choose a gift certificate 
(available in-store or on-line) 

Trish McEvoy • Laura Mercier 
Bobbi Brown • Darphin 
Fresh • NARS • smashbox 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 

Mirnpr Mirror 

Comer of Main & Battery St, Burlington 
802-861-7500 • mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS ^ 

NEWER THAN EVER! 


feed back 







IDLE VICE 

The City of Burlington has a sound policy 
on paper against vehicles left idling, 
which squanders fuel for no purpose and 
is an important contributor to our climate 
going sour [WTF: “Whatever happened to 
Burlington’s ban on excessive car idling?” 
January 29]. It is easy to pass an ordinance 
and then ignore it, as Chief Mike Schirling 
does by calling for education, not enforce- 
ment. It would be smart to include an 
idling component in driver’s education, 
but, in the meantime, the easiest thing the 
city could do is lead by example. There 
is a rule against idling by city vehicles, 
which seems to be honored in the breach. 
Municipal trucks and cars from many 
departments are often left idling — public 
works, fire pumpers and especially police 
cars. The best education the city could 
do is get serious about turning off the 
ignition. The commissions that oversee 
the departments should drill down hard 
to get to the bottom of their idling prob- 
lem and save the taxpayers the cost of all 
that wasted fueL 

Samuel Press 

BURLINGTON 


STOP THE HISSY FIT 

What a great article on this situation 
[“Disharmony on Prospect Street: A 
Dispute Between Neighbors Strikes a 
Sour Note," February 5], It provoked 
my emotions so much because of my 


personal past experiences with disgrun- 
tled neighbors. 

This fellow Buchwald is bringing 
culture and diversity to the neighbor- 
hood through his craft. Now he’s being 
hassled by some cranky lady. The evi- 
dence is clear that his shop doesn’t make 
noise, is within his permitted use, and 
doesn’t cause any harm or disturbance 
to the peace of the neighborhood. 

Headrick sounds like she has nothing 
better to do than pester her neighbor 
into her “reality" of what neighborhood 
living should be. My suggestion for her: 
Find a hobby, do something good for the 
community and stop dragging out such a 
ridiculous hissy fit over nothing. 

Great job and thanks for the 
read! Let’s hope this all ends well in 
Buchwald’s favor. 

John Coon 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


DUMB DETAILS 

[Re “Raw Deal? Farmers Push 
Back Against Unpasteurized Milk 
Regulations,” January 29]: I was as- 
tounded to read in this article that goat 
farmer Lisa Kaiman attended her hear- 
ing "dressed in a Carhartt jacket and 
bulky knit sweater, her graying hair piled 
in a messy bun atop her head.” Huh? Are 
you kidding me? Why did Kathryn Flagg 
think it appropriate to describe Kaiman’s 
attire and hairdo but not do the same for 
anyone else? 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


We did not learn, for example, that a 
staffer from the Agency of Agriculture 
was “wearing Dockers and a button- 
down plaid shirt with his blond hair 
parted on the side" (and would have 
thought it to be a joke if we had!). 

And the “messy bun” comment was 
really over the top — granted, these days 
a “messy bun" is an actual, intentionally 
casual coif and not necessarily an indi- 
cation of unkemptness (something I’m 
sure a good percentage of your readers 
don’t realize), but still! Clearly, the de- 
tailed description of Kaiman’s appear- 
ance was intended to portray her in a 
negative light, and it was very offensive. 

Nina Dahlstedt Buss 
BURLINGTON 


ONIONS MAKE HER CRY 

Although I can sympathize with the 
challenges that restaurants face with 
the increase in food allergies, food sen- 
sitivities and food fads, I took issue with 
Michael Wemeke’s snarky comment 
about allium allergies and his question- 
ing of people’s real motivations when 
they are ordering based on dietary re- 
strictions [“Sensitivity Seige,” January 
IS]. My mother has a very severe allium 
sensitivity and because it is not an allergy 
(not an immune response), she has faced 
many lax employees in restaurants who 
think that just a little garlic or just a little 
onion are fine since it is “not an allergy.” 
Her “real motivation” is staying out of 
the emergency department. Certain 
fads will fade, but I hope the people we 
trust to cook for us when socializing 
and celebrating will never lose sight of 
how very, very sick certain foods make 
certain people. And though some restau- 
rateurs might hope those people would 
stay home, try going through your entire 
personal and professional life without 
darkening the doors of a restaurant. 

Kelly Adams 
ESSEX JUNCTION 


KEEP INMATES IN-STATE 

Mark Davis’ OffMessage blog post about 
paying privately run prisons should 
be reviewed in Montpelier [“Vermont 


CORRECTION 

In last week's Fair Game, Paul 
Heintz wrote that candidates for 
state office will not have to file 
campaign finance reports until 
July. In fact, due to a recent change 
in the law, candidates must file on 
March IS. 


Judge Rejects Prison Company’s Bid to 
Keep Records Secret,” January 21]. Paying 
$11.6 million a year to house inmates out 
of state seems excessively high. Does that 
include transportation cost? 

This is a debatable issue, but it seems 
to me that using that money to build 
facilities, hiring personnel and saving on 
transportation costs would be a better 
approach. Legal expenses for our judge 
and the plaintiff from a pending case 
with the private company to defend itself 
from the freedom of information criteria 
wouldn’t be incurred, and any inmate 
relatives suing over conditions or place- 
ment would be nonexistent, resulting in 
using state funds more efficiently. 

Our incarcerated population would 
undoubtedly, I suspect, be treated more 
hospitably in state than out of state be- 
cause of the simple fact that outsiders 
in any scenario are at a disadvantage. 
Judge Robert Bent ordered further 
hearings, resulting in a protracted 
situation because of these out-of-state 
venues. It just makes more sense to me 
that any and all state maintenance be 
performed locally, resulting in our own 
controlled supervision for the most ef- 
ficient results. 

Bob Prall 

WATERBURY 


LOVE STORY 

I appreciated your coverage of Andy 
Williams [“His Beat Goes On,” January 
8]. Over the last year, Andy’s struggle 
with leukemia and related complica- 
tions were unbelievably difficult. The 
outpouring of love and support for him 
and Josie Furchgott Sourdiffe, his part- 
ner of five years, was amazing. Knowing 
Josie and Andy, I learned of the highs 
and lows they shared as they faced 
Andy's diagnosis and treatment. I'd like 
to honor Josie’s role in bringing com- 
fort and dignity to Andy’s life during 
this last year. 

FEEDBACK » P.20 


SAY SOMETHING! 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and length. 







Spread ‘Em 

Biscoff Creamy Cookie 
Spread is back, Jack! 

This irresistible treat has 
finally made its triumphant 
return to our shelves. 

Oh so good and just $3.49. 

OMA-GAWD! 

Oma is a rich, delicious, 
locally-made soft-ripened 
cheese, and we bought way too 
much. Reg: $2 1.99/lb 
ON SALE: $14.99/lb. 

Wine Tasting 

Join us this Friday, from 
3-6pm, for a Valentines 
Day wine tasting. We’ll be 
sampling some offerings that 
pair well with chocolate. 
Get an early start to 
your special evening. 


( Cheese tjrader S 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
mvu.clieesetraders.com 


WINTER 

SALE! 

Don't forget your sweetheart. 
Come in to find a perfect 
Valentine's gift. 

y 





is6 church Sfreef, Burlmgfon 
Having a party? Rent the blue room/ 

inCo^redsqparevf.cotti, gsi-xioi 
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SHOW YOUR BIKE SOME Lv’VE! 


$70 Complete Bike Overhaul 

Qpp reg. $199.99 ends 2/28 


3 ? 


Sign up for thetSkirack Team ChallengeJ&jwin great prizes! 
www.stowederby.com 


$20 Deluxe Tune-Up 

_ _ _ w/ Ultrasonic Drivetrain Clean 
OFF reg. $89.99 ends 3/23 


Open Early for Service Pick-up & Drop-off: M-Sat: 8am 
Free Parking • Always Free Estimates 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 
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dear^/lucy. 

PresuteftO’s Da// 

SaAf 

This weekend, enjoy 

20 % 


Saturday, February 15 th 
& Sunday, February 16 th 



All your favorite 

BRANDS, WITH SALE ITEMS 

UP TO 70 % off! 


38 church street 
802.862.5186 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fil-sat 10-8, sun 11-5 





THIS SALE IS OUTTA SIGHT BABY 

IT’S A BUY MORE, SAVE MORE KINDA GIG. STOP ON BY TIL 2/19. 

WND&WVS© 


MON-SAT 10-6 • 688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.540.2529 



Fermentation Fest 


FRIDAY 14-SUNDAY 16 

MUSIC FOR 
THE PEOPLE 


SATURDAY 15 

Glitz 'n'Glam 


FRIDAY 14 

Rising Stars 


Lareau Farm Kitchen 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


AMERICAN 



FLATS!® INN 

Traveling Oven at Lareau Farm I 
^ Wood fired farm to table 

Simple to sublime 

(§) On and off premise catering J| 

i! 

£] Craft beverage service 
'o 20! 4 dates available 


iraveung o\’en at tne site or 

lareaufarminn . com 
americanflatbread . com 
events@americanfl atbread. com 
802 . 496.4949 
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FRIDAY, FEB. 21, 4-7PM 

5 BEERS ON DRAFT 
FOR GROWLER POUR 
S OVER 150 CRAFT BEERS! 

RICK’S U-SAVE 

BEVERAGE & DELI 

1303 WILLISTDN ROAD, 



Quadrupling Down 


W ere the state officials behind 
Vermont’s beleaguered 
health care overhaul a bunch 
of unsophisticated local 
yokels who were taken for a ride by an 
unscrupulous global contractor? 

That’s the portrait veteran reporter 
lynnley browning painted in a devastat- 
ing, 3,400-word takedown published last 
Thursday in Newsweek , called “Doubling 
Down on Obamacare.” 

As state officials rushed to meet an 
October 2013 deadline to launch a new, 
online health insurance marketplace, 
Browning wrote, they “glossed over 
ominous warning signs and Keystone 
Cops-like planning.” While some Vermont 
officials worried that contractor CGI 
Technologies and Solutions might not de- 
liver a working website on time, she wrote, 
“others were fooled into believing things 
were going well." 

The story was brutal. But was it 
accurate? 

Gov. peter shumun’s administration 
sure didn’t think so. At a Burlington press 
conference Friday morning, the gov himself 
said he hadn’t read the story, but the man he 
appointed to build Vermont Health Connect 
quickly went into overdrive to debunk it. 

“I think there are pieces of the story 
which are just not factually true and other 
places where the reporter raises inflam- 
matory speculation, but without any basis 
in reality,” Department of Vermont Health 
Access Commissioner mark larson said 
later that day. “It makes for an interesting 
story, but I’m not sure it’s an accurate story.” 

On Monday, Larson sent Newsweek a 
lengthy rebuttal, highlighting eight sec- 
tions of the article he labeled as everything 
from “purely speculative and backed up by 
no evidence” to “simply not true.” 

But Newsweek doubled down on 
“Doubling Down.” 

“We completely stand by the story and 
are utterly confident about our sources,” 
editor-in-chief Jim Impoco said in an 
email. “If there are any errors of fact we 
will gladly correct them. We too thought it 
was a wonderfully incendiary story.” 

Oh snap! 

So was this just another catfight 
between journalists and the Shumlin 
administration over who’s to blame for a 
something-burger of a botched govern- 
ment IT project? 

Not according to Charlotte resident and 
Washington, D.C. lawyer brady toensing, 
who serves as vice chairman of the 
Vermont Republican Party. The Newsweek 
story prompted Toensing to question 
whether CGI had defrauded the state 
of Vermont — and whether the Shumlin 


administration bothered to look into the 

“Vermont officials appear strangely 
incurious about the serious allegations 
that a major vendor may have conducted a 
fraudulent demonstration of an incredibly 
expensive and important software system 
that ultimately and utterly failed to perform 
as promised,” Toensing said in an email. 
“These allegations need to be fully and for- 
mally investigated by a neutral entity." 

By “fraudulent demonstration,” 
Toensing was referring to the most damn- 
ing anecdote in the Newsweek story: 

As Browning described it, a group of 
state employees gathered in a Winooski 
conference room “on a warm day last July” 
to “witness a milestone: the first demon- 
stration of their state's new health insur- 
ance exchange under president obama’s 
historic health insurance plan." 


THE STORY WAS BRUTAL 

BUTWAS ITACCURATE? 


According to a CGI document describ- 
ing the event — which Newsweek quoted 
and Seven Days later obtained — company 
officials hoped to demonstrate “a live in- 
terface with the Federal Data Hub,” which 
verifies income tax data, citizenship and 
other federal records for state exchanges. 
The preview would “provide an early view 
of the functionality — not a finished prod- 
uct,” the document said. 

But according to an unnamed source 
Browning described only as “a person fa- 
miliar with the event,” “a lot was left to the 
imagination" at the demonstration. 

“Some state staffers that July 26 
thought it showed ‘live’ registrations and 
enrollments by hypothetical consumers, 
when in fact static premade screens were 
displayed," Browning wrote. 

“People weren’t technologically sophis- 
ticated enough to understand what was 
actually going on," she quoted her source 
as saying. 

Though Larson told Browning he 
believed the demonstration “involved 
sending and receiving information with 
the federal data hub and showed the 
eligibility determination of a hypotheti- 
cal customer," Browning intimated in her 
story that the exchange had not, in fact, 
connected to the hub. 

“The source familiar with the event 
says ‘the system was in no way operable’ 
during that demonstration,” she wrote. 

That's a pretty serious claim. 


While much of Browning’s story re- 
hashed what’s already been reported, 
Newsweek appeared to be claiming that 
CGI willfully deceived the state in order to 
protect its contracts with Vermont, valued 
at $84 million. That’s, like, way illegal. 

CGI spokeswoman linoa odorisio 
declined to address Newsweek' s charges 
directly, but in a statement to Seven Days 
said that Vermont “is leading the nation" 
in signing up consumers for the federally 
mandated health exchange. 

“With enrollments continuing to rise, 
CGI remains fully committed to deliver- 
ing the robust functionality desired for 
Vermonters by Vermont Health Connect, 
now and in the future,” Odorisio wrote. 

Larson, meanwhile, disputed Browning's 
account of the presentation, saying, “I be- 
lieve it was a real demonstration of our con- 
nection to the federal data hub." 

robin lunge, Shumlin’s director of 
health care reform — who, like Larson, 
did not attend the July 26 event — agreed. 
She said that while the administration was 
“disappointed with the fact that [CGI] 
missed deadlines," she assumes the com- 
pany “operated in good faith.” 

“I don’t know that I would call it decep- 
tive — certainly disappointing," she said of 
CGI’s work. 

If Browning had a thing or two to say 
about state officials’ competence and 
CGI's trustworthiness, Larson had a thing 
or two to say about Browning's reporting 
methods. 

“None of [her] questions gave an oppor- 
tunity to respond to the accusation of the 
story,” he said. “There was never a question 
like, ‘Do you feel like the demonstration on 
[July] 26th was faked?'” 

Larson forwarded Seven Days copies of 
his correspondence with Browning, which 
took place over email between January 30 
and February 4. It's true that the reporter 
did not specifically ask whether Larson 
thought the demonstration was “faked,” 
but she did attempt to clarify what hap- 
pened that day. 

It's also clear that Browning called and 
emailed state officials for more than a week 
before they got back to her — a common 
experience when dealing with the tight- 
lipped Shumlin administration. (Case in 
point: Shumlin said last Friday that he’d 
get back to reporters once he'd read the 
Newsweek story, but his spokeswoman, sue 
allen, hasn’t returned Seven Days' emails 

As for the underlying allegations, Larson 
provided Seven Days a copy of a Centers for 
Medicare & Medicaid Services report he 
says proves that Vermont Health Connect 
was, in fact, able to connect with the federal 
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data hub last summer. The report shows 
that just two days before the July demon- 
stration, Vermont's exchange passed sev- 
eral CMS tests of its ability to verify annual 
household income with the feds. 

Whether or not Vermont Health 
Connect was able to communicate with the 
data hub that July day, Browning's source 
wasn’t the only one disappointed by CGI's 
demonstration. Another attendee who 
contacted Seven Days said 
that while the meeting was 
“pumped up” as a big reveal, 
it left that person wondering 
whether the exchange would 
be functional by October. 

“It was kind of clear to people there 
that they couldn’t get it together in time 
and that they fell short of the expectations 
of the meeting,” that person said on the 
condition of anonymity. The July meeting 
was attended by both state workers and 
government contractors. 

Throughout the summer and fall, the 
source said, the writing was on the wall 
that Vermont Health Connect was peril- 
ously behind schedule — thanks to an un- 
realistic, federally mandated deadline and 
poor leadership within state government. 

"CGI was mismanaged, left and right. 
And they took advantage of the state," the 
individual said. “This thing was a running 
train wreck for months. All of us knew 
how far behind we were." 

That message was driven home in late 
September, four days before Vermont 
Health Connect's scheduled launch. That 
day, a group of 20 people working on the 
exchange gathered in a conference room 
to run one final test of the program's indi- 
vidual components. 

“Before you knew it, there were delays. 
We cleared our calendars and said, ‘Oh 
shit, this thing is riddled with errors,’” said 
the source, who took part in the meeting. 
“Everybody in the room was saying, ‘We 
can’t go live. This thing is not ready for 

But four days later it did go live. 

Asked if he had been warned at the 
last minute that the system wasn't ready, 
Larson said, ‘We knew going into it that 
there were issues that had to be addressed, 
but the functionality was there.” 

According to Browning, state officials 
contemplated delaying the launch by a 
month, to November 1, but Larson said the 
federal deadline left little wiggle room. 

‘We reviewed options throughout that 
time, all the way to the end,” Larson said. 
“But the decision was made, and I agreed 
to it that starting October 1 is what we 
were supposed to do.” 

Is all of this just water under the 
bridge? That’s what Lunge thinks. 

“My reaction is that the Newsweek 
story is re-litigating issues related to the 
launch, which the Vermont press corps, 
quite frankly, has delved into quite deeply," 
she said. 

As for why Newsweek picked up on the 


story, Larson noted that the data hub issue 
has long been an obsession of Shumlin's 
2012 Republican gubernatorial opponent, 
randy brock, and of Brock’s de facto cam- 
paign manager, darcie johnston, who runs 
Vermonters for Health Care Freedom. 

“I think that Darcie Johnston and 
Randy Brock have been consistent about 
raising this connection about the federal 
data hub, and that is a very important 
component of the entire 
speculation of the Newsweek 
article,” Larson said. 

Indeed, Brock was the 
first to write about the July 
26 meeting — asking in a 
September 29 VTDigger op-ed whether 
the demonstration was “misleading.” 
Johnston, meanwhile, sent a fundraising 
email Monday to VHCF members saying 
that, “material we have collected through 
public records requests” was “critical [to] 
the recently published Newsweek article...” 

According to Brock, after Browning 
contacted him, he “provided her with doc- 
uments [he] obtained through Vermont’s 
Open Records Act," just as he has other 
media outlets. 

“I am sorry that the administration 
seems to want to criticize members of the 
media and me for accessing documents 
that are embarrassing," Brock said. 

Regardless of his political motivations 
— he hasn’t said whether he’ll challenge 
Shumlin again this November — Brock is 
right to raise questions. And regardless 
of whether Browning’s story' was a hack 
job or Pulitzer material, it’s a relief to see 
a national news outlet helicoptering in to 
cover the mess. 

Because, contrary to Lunge’s flattering 
assertion, the Vermont press corps still 
hasn’t done a very good job of getting to 
the bottom of the Vermont Health discon- 
nect. We still don’t have a proper under- 
standing of why the system’s deployment 
went so badly, and why it took so long for 
Shumlin to admit and rectify the problem. 

This isn’t water under the bridge. As 
Larson himself readily admits, it’s still im- 
possible to pay premiums online, edit infor- 
mation in existing Vermont Health Connect 
applications and enroll as a small business. 
Larson says he still doesn’t know when all 
three fimctions will work properly. 

And the ramifications go far beyond 
Vermont Health Connect. Just last week, 
the Agency of Human Services went back 
to the drawing board after only CGI bid 
on a $100 million, comprehensive new 
IT contract to bring together the agency’s 
disparate systems. 

“It was the opinion of all of us who 
were working on this project that that was 
not the right way to go,” AHS Secretary 
doug racine told Vermont Public Radio. 
“CGI obviously had performance issues.” 

No doubt that’s the case. But die bigger 
question is whether state government, 
too, had performance issues — and what it 
plans to do about them. © 
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local matters 


Lake Champlain Is a Mess; 

Now Who’s Going to Clean It Up? 


BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

W hen Vermonters con- 
verged in Bridport last 
week to weigh in on a 
complicated water-quality 
bill moving through the Statehouse, 
Bridport beef farmer Phil Wagner re- 
minded the lawmakers on hand that 
"everyone behind me is in favor of clean 

“Everyone" in the room, or close to it, 
was a farmer. The majority was male 
many in muck boots, flannel and heavy 
canvas winter coats — and the earthy, 
sweet smell of the milk barn still clung 
to a few as they settled into metal folding 
chairs. They’d gathered at the Bridport 
Masonic hall to offer comments on 
H.586, a sprawling piece of legislation 
that proposes additional water-quality 
regulations for agriculture, infrastruc- 
ture and urban development. 

Though H.586 doesn’t single out a 
body of water, it’s Lake Champlain that 
seems to be of most concern to lawmak- 
ers, scientists and farmers. The amount 
of phosphorous entering the water ex- 
ceeds healthy levels in every portion of 
the lake. In some of the problem areas 
— a section of the south lake, as well as 
Missisquoi Bay — phosphorous loads 
o are nearly double and triple, respec- 
h tively, what they should be, as a result 
> of runofF from sources such as farm 
§ fields, manure pits, streambed erosion 
j» and roads. 

The result? Phosphorous fuels the 
growth of toxic and unsightly algae 
blooms that close beaches and threaten 
5 health — dogs have died from drink- 
g ing the tainted water. Lake Champlain 
2 International executive director James 
Ehlers rattles off a list of potential prob- 
lems as Vermont's water quality deterio- 
rates, including lower property values, 
w compromised drinking-water supplies, 
g loss of local fisheries and decreased 
g tourism. 

2 Last week’s hearing illustrated the 
challenges facing Vermont policy makers 
in the coming months: Everybody agrees 
w about the need for clean water. How 
£ to clean up Lake Champlain is a much 
5 trickier question. 

5 Legislators are trying to “be 
y proactive,” Rep. Carolyn Partridge 
w (D-Windham) told the assembled 


farmers, about "what’s coming at us 
from the EPA.” 

The federal Environmental Protection 
Agency has been a guiding force in 
Vermont’s latest consideration of clean- 
water practices. That’s because the 
EPA, in 2011, revoked Vermont’s plan to 
manage the flow of nutrients and pollu- 
tion into Lake Champlain after finding it 
inadequate. That plan is called the Total 
Maximum Daily Load — or TMDL. 

Stephen Perkins, with the office of 
ecosystem protection in the regional 
EPA office, likens the TMDL to a caloric 
diet: The plan tallies up the amount of 
any given pollutant — phosphorous, in 
the case of Lake Champlain — that a 
body of water can absorb, then outlines 
a plan for keeping that amount in check. 

But in Vermont’s case, the state 
hasn't been sticking to its diet. The 
Conservation Law Foundation chal- 
lenged the EPA in court in 2008, arguing 


that Vermont’s former TMDL didn’t 
satisfy federal Clean Water Act require- 
ments. The EPA settled with CLF in 2011, 
and stepped in to oversee the drafting of 
a new TMDL. In the three years since, 
the state and the EPA 
have updated the sci- 
ence and collaborated 
on a new plan to tackle 
phosphorous pollution 
in the lake. H.586 would 
take some of the steps necessary to make 
that plan a reality. 

“We have publicly applauded the 
scope and scale of the things that the 
state has put on the table,” said the EPA’s 
Perkins. “The tough news is, they're 
going to have to do all of that to get to 
the target. It’s a big lift.” 

The specifics of H.586 are in flux, 
but the bill comes at water quality from 
a number of different angles: among 
them, agriculture, urban stormwater 


runoff, forestry and development. 
When it comes to farmers, lawmakers 
are considering, among other regula- 
tions: requiring small farms — not just 
medium and large ones — to be certified 
and registered with the 
Agency of Agriculture; 
mandatory fencing to 
keep livestock out of 
waterways; and par- 
ticipation in classes or 
other training about preventing runoff 
and wastewater discharge. 

At the outset of last week’s hearing, 
Partridge warned the farmers that H.586 
was not set in stone; that rewrites were 
underway in Montpelier even as she 
spoke. But even with the bill's particu- 
lars up in the air, the farmers in Bridport 
were eager to weigh in. 

"My issue with bill 586 is that 
... the agricultural portion is regu- 
lating people," Wagner told the 


■HO 
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lawmakers. Drafting rules for farm- 
ers is inherently different, he argued, 
than making rules for bridges and 
roads. “You’re trying to focus on 
issues that will affect peoples’ liveli- 
hood, their way of life, and that needs 
to be taken into consideration.” 

A few themes popped up again and 
again. The farmers warned against "one 
size fits all” regulations, particularly 
when it comes to fencing designed to 
keep animals out of streams and rivers 
and buffers between cropland and 
waterways. 

Several also warned 
that extending water- 
quality regulations to 
the smallest Vermont 
farms could put them 
out of business. 

“You’ve regulated 
the large farms. You've 
regulated the medium 
farms. Yet the lake is 
getting worse,” said 
Pittsford beef farmer 
David Mills, who ex- 
pressed skepticism 
that yet another round 
of regulations would 
make a difference. 

Others still looked 
upstream in frustra- 
tion. What about erosion in mountain 
towns, which carries sediment down 
to the lake? What about urban develop- 
ment, or subdivisions cropping up — as 
one farmer mentioned — in places like 
Shelburne? 

That’s precisely the kind of think- 
ing that frustrates Ehlers. He wasn’t at 
the hearing on Thursday, but said later: 
“We have known about the phospho- 
rous problem for 50-plus years, and 
we’re still arguing about who is going to 
do what first.” 

Ehlers said Vermont farmers have 
already enjoyed decades of special 
treatment. "We’ve made exceptions 
for agriculture for generations, and 
then we scratch our head and wonder 
why Missisquoi Bay is a sewer pit,” said 
Ehlers. 

He’s not pointing a finger just at 
farmers. All Vermonters need to get 
on board, he said, if they want to see 


a substantial improvement in Lake 
Champlain. The latest models from 
the EPA show that cropland accounts 
for roughly 35 percent of phosphorous 
pollution in Lake Champlain. The next 
largest contributors are stream bank 
erosion, at 22 percent, and developed 
land, at 13 percent. 

Both the state’s plan for meeting the 
TMDL and H.586 are a start, Ehlers 
said, but they lack vision and imagina- 
tion. Thinking that “fencing some cows 
out of streams" will fix the problem, 
Ehlers said, is just nibbling around the 
edges of the issue. He 
wants to see regulators 
start with a blank page, 
and reimagine policy 
that would support 
what he calls a “clean- 
water economy.” 

On that point, at 
least, Ehlers and a few 
of the farmers on hand 
last week agreed. 

“We’ve been clean- 
ing up the lake ever 
since I’ve been here,” 
said Shelburne beef 
farmer Jim Kleptz, a 
42-year resident of the 
state, in his testimony. 
“Rinky dink” fixes, he 
said, aren’t going to address the bigger 
problems. Depleted soils and more 
paved surfaces means the volume of 
water heading into Lake Champlain is 
that much greater; that water carries 
with it pollutants from fields, stream 
banks and roadways. 

Lingering by the door after last 
Thursday's hearing, Kleptz shook his 
head in frustration. “They should just 
chuck the whole thing and start over 
again,” he said. ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


News Without Borders: Lyndon State 
Hosts Chinese Journalism Students 



if ■ ■ ■ hat would happen in 
V II ■ China if people were 
angry about wind 
turbines getting built 
near their property?” Tyler Dumont 
asked Zhu JO as they drove through a 
winter landscape last week in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom. 

Dumont, an Emmy Award-winning 
student journalist at Lyndon State 
College, would soon be interviewing 
a Sheffield family protesting the noise 
generated by 16 wind turbines in the 
mountains above their property. 

“Would they challenge it?” Dumont, 
20, asked Zhu, a Chinese student, as he 
merged onto 1-91. The turbines in ques- 
tion were spinning on a ridgeline due 

No, Zhu explained; the Chinese 
government owns most of the land, 
so private citizens probably wouldn't 
complain. 

Zhu then proceeded to ask Dumont 
her own set of questions about the 
American political system, which led 
to a discussion of appointments versus 
elections. 

A journalism graduate student at 
Beijing Foreign Studies University, Zhu, 
2 21, was shadowing Dumont as part of 

8 a three-week exchange program at 
g; Lyndon State. She and four other stu- 
5 dents arrived on January 20 and left last 
5 Saturday. Over the course of their visit, 
§ they took field trips to New York City, 
Burlington and the Caledonian-Record 
newsroom in St. Johnsbury. 

2 But the bulk of their time was spent 
“ among their American counterparts; 
° attending classes, tagjpng along on re- 
S porting trips and helping to produce the 
g student-run newscast for the college’s 

daily News7 show, which reaches 9,000 
Northeast Kingdom homes. 

>1 The exchange is the brainchild of 
° Lyndon State journalism professor 
jj Dan Williams and assistant professor 
1/1 Meghan Meacham. Williams, who used 
to work for CNN, first made contact with 
an instructor at Beijing Foreign Studies 
g University' while serving as a Fulbright 
t scholar in China last year. Meacham was 
f visiting another school in Shanghai last 
< spring when she came up with the three- 

3 week structure. 


WE’VE NEVER 
DONE SOMETHING 
IN THE TV STUDIO. 

ITS BRAND NEW TO US. 

ZHU XI 

The partnership comes at a tense 
moment in U.S.-Chinese press relations. 
The New York Times and Bloomberg 
News websites were blocked in main- 
land China last year after both ran 
investigative accounts of the wealth of 
Chinese leaders; reporters at those pub- 
lications have since been denied visas, 
prompting stem statements from the 
White House. 

Meanwhile, for Chinese journalists to 
receive press credentials, they must now 
take an annual exam testing their under- 
standing of Communist Party principles. 

So what do fledgling Chinese journos 
stand to gain in an American training 
ground? 

“They're primarily here to watch 
what our electronic journalism and 
arts department does at Lyndon. We 
have a very experiential journalism pro- 
gram,” Williams explains. By contrast, 
he says, Chinese journalism programs 
are lecture-based and don’t offer “the 


students... so much control over con- 
tent" — let alone have them produce a 
daily news show. 

Sitting in Lyndon State’s small, bus- 
tling television studio before heading 
out with Dumont, Zhu put it in her own 
words: “We’ve never done something 
in the TV studio. It’s brand new to us,” 
she said. “Students here are very practi- 
cal. They know how to operate the ma- 
chines. We can never do it in school.” 

“For us, it’s just lectures and papers,” 
added her classmate, 

23-year-old Liang Xiaojie. 

thing practical, we need to 
get an internship." 

If not for their accents, Liang and 
Zhu could pass for journalism majors 
anywhere in the U.S. Zhu sported grey 
sweatpants and Ugg-style boots; Liang 
wore a sweater and leggings. After snow- 
boarding for the first time on Super Bowl 
Sunday, both chose sleep over watching 
the game. 

But other American traditions 
have commanded their full attention. 
In China, they explained, journalists 
often aren't allowed in courtrooms, so 
it was a novel experience to visit the 
Caledonia County courthouse to wit- 
ness some arraignments the previous 

The restrictions placed on Chinese 


reporters are well-documented; govern- 
ment censorship bureaus often head 
off sensitive stories by issuing shadow 
directives to state-owned and commer- 
cial news outlets. Although some media 
respond by self-censoring, others ignore 
those boundaries — at their own risk. 
The Committee to Protect Journalists has 
tracked the arrests of 32 Chinese journal- 
ists since 1992, six of which took place last 
year. Those writers had reported on issues 
including ethnic unrest, local corruption 
and the shoddy construction of build- 
ings that collapsed in the 2008 Sichuan 
earthquake. 

Despite the intimidation, demand 
for watchdog journalism is growing in 
China. Wang Keqin, an investigative 
reporter who has lectured to Zhu and 
her classmates, has earned both death 
threats and fame for his reports on 
financial corruption and public health 

In the wake of China’s breakneck de- 
velopment and the resulting pollution, 
the press has made significant headway 
in environmental journalism. In one wa- 
tershed moment, a group of reporters in 
2005 documented the protests of a dam 
project on the Songhua River. Then- 
premier Wen Jiabao ultimately blocked 
its construction. 

Zhu’s immediate plans aren’t so auda- 
cious. In her next semester of school, she 
said she’d look for an 
internship with one of 
the state-backed news 
such as China 
Daily or Xinhua. Her 
father worked for a local news station 
in her hometown in Anhui Province, but 
eventually, she said, she’d like to write 
stories about China for a global audi- 
ence, preferably for a paper like the New 
York Times, where “you need to know a 
little bit of everything.” 

According to Dumont, at least, she 
appears to be sufficiently curious. “Even 
though they can't cover everything, like 
courts or the corruption of local officials, 
they know it, they get it, and they're still 
interested in it.” Plans are already un- 
derway at Lyndon State to host a second 
batch of Chinese students next fall. ® 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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Essex Junction Considers 
Massage-Parlor Limits 

It would be tougher for illicit massage parlors to operate in 
Essex Junction under a land-use regulation change being 1 
considered by the village's board of trustees. The measure 
comes in response to Seven Days' revelations last year that 
massage parlors, including the now-defunct Seiwa Spa ir 
Essex Junction, were allegedly offering sex for money, possibly by 
workers who were the victims of human trafficking. 

Among other things, the village would require a public hearing before a mas- 
sage business could open and routine inspections after it did. Further, the busi- 
nesses would be forbidden from having locked massage room doors, sleeping 
quarters on the premises or back-door exits for customers. 

Village President George TVler said that for some time now, Essex Junction has 
been looking for ways to keep out massage businesses of “questionable repute.” 

In July 2004, following months of police surveillance and undercover inves- 
tigation, Essex police, along with agents from the FBI and U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement, raided the Tokyo Spa in Essex Junction and two other 
“health clubs" suspected of prostitution and money laundering. 

Last year, Seiwa Spa, one of four Asian massage businesses that closed after 
the Seven Days expose, was located directly across the street from the old Tokyo 
Spa location. There are no similar businesses operating in the village now. 

— KEN PICARD 

In Silver City, Shumlin Pans for Gold 

Gov. Peter Shumlin said he “made a couple of fundraising visits” 
to potential donors to the Democratic Governors Association 
while in Las Vegas last week. But he wouldn't say whether he 
raised any gold for his own reelection campaign. 

Shumlin had traveled to Vegas for the National Association 
of Home Builders' annual meeting, at which the gov said he 
“spoke with the home builders about jobs and the work we're 
doing in Vermont to try to boost housing.” The two-day trip 
vas paid for by the DGA, a partisan electoral organization that 
he chairs. 

Neither the DGA nor the governor’s office responded to questions posed by 
Seven Days about whether Shumlin would do any out-of-state fundraising. But at 
a Friday press conference Shumlin confirmed that he had. 

“I made a couple of fundraising visits while I was in Vegas with the DGA — on 
behalf of the DGA — to individuals,” he said. Asked to clarify, the gov said, “Met 
with individuals about the possibility of donating to the DGA, individual donors." 

Shumlin said he would not comment on whom he met with, referring ques- 
tions to the DGA. 

“You run the DGA, though, right?” Seven Days noted. “I mean, they have just 
not responded to any of my questions about this. So, as chairman of the DGA—” 

“Well, Paul, Paul, we know that you have a difficult relationship with the DGA,” 
Shumlin responded. “And you’ll have to work that out with the DGA.” 

Asked by WCAX news director Anson Tebbetts whether he had raised money 
for his own reelection campaign in Vegas, the governor was more circumspect. 

“In terms of my own fundraising any fundraising that I do will be reflected in 
a report that I’ll file in accordance with the law,” Shumlin said. “I’m really focused 
on my job as governor." 
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local matters 


Local Races Reveal the Escalating Cost 
of Campaigning in Chittenden County 


I t's getting expensive to run for a city 
council seat in the Burlington area 
— and to wage campaigns in support 
of local ballot items. 

One candidate in a South Burlington 
council race has loaned himself 
$10,000 for the effort. In Burlington, 
the Democratic challenger and the 
Progressive incumbent in the Old North 
End’s Ward 2 had each raised more than 
$3,600 as of February 3. Local candidates 
who raise more than $500 are required 
to file two more disclosure reports with 
the Vermont Secretary of State: 10 days 
prior to the March 4 election and two 
weeks after it. 

Even weightier war chests are being 
filled in the race for an open council 
seat in Ward 4 in Burlington’s New 
North End, with the Democrat report- 
ing an infusion of nearly $4,500 and the 
Republican ahnost $4,000. 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 
has meanwhile reactivated a political 
action committee that spent more than 
$35,000 in 2012 to urge voter approval 
of three ballot measures that passed. 
Weinberger said this week that he 
expects his PAC — the Partnership for 
Burlington’s Future — to raise a com- 
parable sum before March 4 to push for 
affirmative votes on four referendums. 

Weinberger and the council candi- 
dates raking in donations say it costs se- 
rious money to run a serious campaign. 
The anticipated outlays by the mayor’s 
PAC reflect “the passage of time — the 
inflation factor — and changes in the 
channels of communication,” he says. 
Burlington’s mode of governance re- 
quires direct voter approval for many 
major policy initiatives, Weinberger 
adds in defense of the PAC’s role. 

One way to assess the degree of esca- 
lation in fundraising is to calculate the 
ratio between dollars collected and votes 
likely to be cast. (For council races, these 
ratios are based on the turnout in last 
year's election in those respective wards. 
The computations further assume that 
the candidates will roughly split the total 
number of ballots cast in their contests.) 

Based on the money already raised, 
the candidates in Ward 2 — Progressive 
seat holder Max Tracy and Democratic 
insurgent Ryan Emerson — could lay out 


an average of at least $14 per vote. The 
final figure could actually prove much 
higher because each candidate will 
probably raise hundreds — maybe thou- 
sands — of additional dollars prior to 
their showdown at the polls in roughly 
three weeks. 



approved by large margins, however; 
with that outcome, the PAC will have 
invested substantially less than $12 for 

But the sums being assembled by 
Weinberger’s PAC loom even larger in 
the likely absence of any spending on 
behalf of a “no" vote 
on any of the four 
ballot measures 
the mayor’s PAC 
is backing - a 


RICH ENOUGH 
TO BUY YOURSELF 
A CITY COUNCIL SEAT 
IN SOUTH BURLINGTON. 


PAUL ENGELS 


Fundraising in the Ward 
4 race may produce a some- 
what lower ratio of dollars to 
votes; Democrat Carol Ode 
and Republican Kurt 
Wright had each raised 
about $8 per expected 
vote as of the February 
4 filing — although 
that figure is also likely 


In South Burlington, 
where council hopefuls run 
on an at-large basis and without listed 
party affiliations, candidate Michael 
Simoneau’s $10,000 selfie loan could by 
itself work out to about $6 a vote. 

Applying the same formulas to this 
year’s Burlington ballot items — but 
using the non-presidential election year 
of 2011 as the reference point — $35,000 
in spending by Weinberger’s PAC could 
amount to about $12 for one “yes” vote 
per ballot item. That assumes an even 
split in the tallies for each item. One 
or two of the initiatives are likely to be 



fives; and the purchase of a Winooski 
hydroelectric plant. 

Is there a problem here? Could the 
fundraising frenzy in local elections 
frighten off citizens who might launch 


their own campaigns — but not at the 
price of scrounging for thousands of 
dollars? 

Emerson, the Democrat running in 
Ward 2, acknowledges that the increas- 
ing pressure to build bulging bank ac- 
counts could discourage some would-be 
candidates. But like every other high 
roller in local races, he suggests that 
the cost of running for any contested 
elected office has grown substantially, 
due in part to the technology-propelled 
increase in the number of ways — and 
cost — to reach potential voters. He 
spent $450 just to build a campaign 
•site, Emerson notes. 

Simoneau, a commercial 
real estate broker, says he 
hopes to spend only half 
the $10,000 he has lent 
to his South Burlington 
campaign. But he views 
that amount as “the 
price of admission” to 
the race for an open two- 
year seat. “I don’t want 
to make a half-hearted 

Ode says the $4,463 
she has lent to her Ward 
4 council campaign is 
necessary for a “clear 
underdog” running 
against one of the best-known 
politicians in Burlington. “Everyone 

her opponent, a mayoral candidate 
i, longtime state representative 
and former city councilor. For his 
part, Wright notes it cost him $1,440 
for a pair of full-page ads in the North 
Avenue News. “YoU get there in a 
I hurry” he says in reference to the 
total of at least $4,000 he expects to 
spend in the race. 

What’s driving this surge in 
| spending on the local level? 

In South Burlington, “it’s all 
gotten personal,” observes Meaghan 
Emery, Simoneau’s opponent. “It’s 

Emery notes she spent “less than 
$50” to win a council seat in a contested 
race in 2008. She served a second term as 
well, paying out about the same amount 
in 2010, when she had no opponent. 



GOT A NEWS TIP? NEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


This time around, she’s so far raised 
about $1,500, Emery said this weekend. 

Last year, South Burlington City 
Councilor Pam Mackenzie upped the 
ante considerably in local politics by 
forming a PAC that spent an estimated 
$4,360 on behalf of two council can- 
didates. Both supported hosting the 
F-35 fighter plane in Vermont and 
both won their respective races hand- 
ily. Mackenzie herself was not on the 
ballot then. And her PAC did not file a 
required post-election fundraising and 
expenditure report with the Vermont 
secretary of state's office. 

Paul Engels, one of the 
incumbents ousted by a 
Mackenzie-funded chal- 
lenger last year, asked the 
Vermont attorney general 
to investigate her failure to disclose 
the extent of the PAC’s expenditures. 
An official in the AG’s office said 
months ago he would look into the 
apparent violation of Vermont cam- 
paign finance law, but no action has 
been taken. “It is unfortunate, but 
we have probably entered the era of 
being rich enough to buy yourself a 
city council seat in South Burlington," 
Engels wrote in an email message 
last week. He's running now against 
Mackenzie and a third candidate, 
Tracey Harrington, for a three-year 
seat on the SoBu council. That seat 
is being vacated by Rosanne Greco, a 
leader of the effort to prevent basing 
the F-35 in South Burlington. 

For his part, Weinberger says there’s 
nothing disproportionate about the 
Partnership PAC’s projected spending 
in support of four ballot items. 

“It’s always difficult any time you’re 
asking voters to raise their taxes," he 
notes in regard to one of the ballot 
measures. It and the three others 
cannot be backed by any city funds, the 
mayor adds — necessitating private 
fundraising, he says, to pay for hand- 
outs and other campaign literature, 
social media and additional forms of 
advertising. 

He’s not the first Queen City leader 
to go that route, Weinberger observes. 
The current mayor says longtime 
Burlington political adviser George 


Thabault told him that former mayors 
Bernie Sanders and Peter Clavelle had 
on occasion raised and spent as much 
as $15,000 to promote their ballot 

“It’s harder to reach people in a 
winter election,” Thabault said in an 
interview. And the number and the sig- 
nificance of the measures on this Town 
Meeting Day ballot are unusual, he 
added, which could result in PAC ex- 
penditures two to three times greater 
than what Weinberger’s predecessors 
spent on ballot-item campaigns in the 
1980s and ’90s. 

Weinberger’s PAC will 
not be investing, however, 
in the three gun-safety pro- 
posals voters will decide 
on next month. The mayor 
says he backs all three and will cam- 
paign for them at neighborhood meet- 
ings. But he’s leaving fundraising and 
promotion to Gun Sense Vermont. In a 
February 10 filing, the pro-gun control 
group reported spending slightly more 
than $1,000, but listed contributions of 
only $25. 

In addition to the sums being 
raised, voters may wish to know where 
the money is coming from. 

In Ward 2, Democratic activists and 
office holders account for about a third 
of the $3,613 Emerson raised as of ear- 
lier this month. Tracy’s total of $3,635 
included an $800 contribution from 
the campaign apparatus of his fellow 
Prog councilor, Jane Knodell, along 
with a $750 check from Ben Cohen, 
emperor of ice cream. 

Knodell gave $250 of her own 
money to Republican Wright, a long- 
time buddy. Wright has also pocketed 
a total of $1,000 from two majordomos 
in the Pomerleau real-estate business. 

Pomerleau family members kicked 
in a total of $6,000 to Weinberger’s 
PAC in 2012. 

And in South Burlington, Emery 
says she got a $1,000 donation from 
Greco, who is not seeking reelection to 
the council. From the size of her gift, 
though, she seems to be signaling a 
continued interest in local politics. © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Now on view 
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Josie remained strong and deter- 
mined while advocating for Andy and 
facing the inevitable unpredictability of 
leukemia. Her devotion to Andy held fast 
throughout doctor’s visits and hospital 
stays, bone-marrow-donor drives, daily 
uncertainty, and life- 
threatening changes in 
Andy’s health. Many of 
us wondered if we could 
face a similar situation 
with such courage, tenac- 
ity and compassion, and, 
when the time came, to 
let Andy go with such 
tenderness, grace and 
love. Throughout it all, 
they chose hope over 

The nurses and doc- 
tors at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital in 
Boston were in awe of Josie’s selfless 
devotion to Andy. They seldom experi- 
enced such commitment between two 
people. How wonderful it was that our 
community could see to it that Josie 
was able to be with Andy every step of 
the way, and that Josie embraced the 
journey so fully. Her capacity to love 
and care for Andy seemed limitless. 

Josie’s compassion, intelligence 
and dogged determination to research 
and pursue every option that could 
improve Andy’s health was absolutely 
extraordinary. Rarely do we get to wit- 
ness such enduring acts of love. I know 
I am changed because of it. 

Robin Shalline 
MONKTON 


ANTI-ALLEN 

[Movie Review: “Blue Jasmine," August 
28] is spot on and the only one I've read 
that expresses my own bewilderment 
at the near universal praise given to 
this fatuous horror show. There isn't a 
truthful moment in it, or a believable or 
interesting character. Director Woody 
Allen has spent so many years in a 
narcissistic haze that I don’t believe he 
knows or cares about anyone but him- 
self; his self-absorption has reached the 
point of boring no return. He hasn’t an 
interesting thing to say. 

As for Cate Blanchett, the movie isn’t 
in her artistic league and, for me, that 
fact made her performance jarringly out 
of place, incoherent (given the dialogue 
assigned to her) and as unbelievable as 
everything else. She’s singing opera in 
a diner — seriously. It’s not her fault, 
but that doesn’t explain the many prize 
nominations she’s gotten. 

Estie Stoll 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ARMCHAIR OFFICERS 

In reading of the unfortunate shooting 
of Wayne Brunette by Burlington police 
officers, I can see that that there is a 
great deal of expert opinion available 
[“They Didn’t Know His Name: New 
Details Emerge on 
Fatal Burlington 
Police Shooting,” 
January 22]. 

Should such a 
situation involv- 
ing an armed and 
mentally unstable 
person arise again, 
a mental-health ad- 
vocate or someone 
from the American 
Civil Liberties 

Union should 
be dispatched to 
handle the situation. 
Those experts have all the right answers, 
and we can be sure the situation, left in 
their hands, will be handled properly. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. N.Y. 


SO ... SORRELL? 

If there is a heroin problem in Vermont, 
as our governor has finally stated 
[“Diagnosing the Drug Deal: Did Shumlin 
Overstate the Case for Vermont’s Opiate 
‘Crisis’?” January 15], I think much 
of it involves Vermont’s location on 
the Underground Drug Railway from 
Montreal down the East Coast to Florida, 
and back again. It would make sense for 
human traffickers to use the same rail- 
way. So what is our crusading attorney 
general’s investigation into the links be- 
tween the two? And why is it that it was 
Shumlin, and not Sorrell, who made the 
speech about heroin? 

In 2010, as I recall, a task force was 
created in the AG's office to look into 
human trafficking in Vermont. What have 
they come up with? And why all the si- 
lence from liberal Dems about Vermont’s 
dirty little secrets? I would include abuse 
of migrant workers and the elderly and 
disabled as additional crimes that Mr. 
Sorrell remains speechless about. His 
most famous campaign was against 
sugary-sweet sodas. It seems to me that 
Vermont is wide open for the trafficking 
of anything and anyone that crime cartels 
can make money on. It seems it took a 
very long time (duh!) for our “leaders" 
to acknowledge the heroin trade. What 
about the sex trade ? Or is that too touchy 
an issue for Dems this election year? I 
think this would be a good year for a good 
and dynamic Prog to make a run for AG. 

Peter Buknatski 
MONTPELIER 





Search all the content with one click 

Using the handy search bar at the top of your browser, 
you can search all of our archives at once by keyword or 
narrow your search to just articles and posts, locations 
or events. 

Comments, ratings and sharing — oh my! 

Right next to that search box you'll find a handy "Sign-in" 
link. Click it to make an account for yourself using a Facebook 
account or an email address. Once you're signed in, you can 
easily comment on any article or post. You can also share, 
rate and review locations and events. Speaking of events... 

Share (and remember) your plans 

Seven Days is a great place to look up local events and 
plan an adventure. Now you can share your plans with 
friends on Facebook, Twitter, Pinterest, Foursquare and 
Reddit. Favorite the event to show other Seven Days readers 
that you're a fan and add it to your own custom list of events. 
Absent-minded? Use the "text me" button to schedule a text 
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are near you and what events are happening there right now. 
Want to brag about a scrumptious dinner or rockin' show? 
Whip out your phone and add your own review. 
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Parisii Quartet to Bring Final Concert in 
Beethoven Series to an Unconventional Venue 


B urlington is about to be treated 
to the final Beethoven Cycle 
concert by the Paris-based 
Parisii Quartet. Beethoven 
wrote 16 string quartets, and Burlington- 
based musicians' agency melvin kaplan 
has been presenting them over the past 
two years in six concerts featuring as 
many professional quartets. Parisii is 
performing quartets 2, 10 and 13. 

This concert will be a completely 
different experience from the last five, 
most of which took place in Burlington’s 
College Street Congregational Church. 
After an attempted arson damaged that 
sedate space last fall, Kaplan booking 
agent john zion chose its opposite 
number for this concert: the chic- 
industrial, high-ceilinged artsriot on 
Pine Street. Audience members can even 
get a specially prepared French dinner in 
the adjacent restaurant-bar beforehand. 
A nontraditional space may be just 


I'M HOPING PEOPLE 101 
GOME TO A ROCK CONCERT 
HERE WILE THINK, 

OH, I'LL CHECK THIS OUT. 

FELIX WAI 

the thing for presenting music that 
Parisii violinist Amaud Vallin twice 
calls “crazy" during a phone call from 
his Montmartre home. Beethoven 
revolutionized the string-quartet form, 
introducing complex innovations over 
the length of his career. 

Speaking of the composer’s 
progression from the second quartet, 
completed in 1800, to the 13th, dated 
1825, Vallin says, “It’s completely crazy 
— I mean, his language has moved so 
much. The late quartet, you cannot sing 
it, except for a few parts.” 

Vallin — who forms Parisii with 
second violinist Doriane Gable (filling in 
for Jean-Michel Berette) and the group’s 
founders, violist Dominique Lobet and 
cellist Jean-Philippe Martignoni — 
adds that the quartet is meeting with a 
musicologist to make sure its phrasing 
is exactly right. Over its 30-year career, 
Parisii has played a wide range of music, 
from Beethoven and other masters to 



contemporary French composers such 
as Edith Canat de Chizy. 

For his part, ArtsRiot co-owner felix 
wai is looking forward to attending the 
venue's first classical music concert — in 
fact, its first acoustic performance. Since 
launching in July 2012, the space has 
hosted rap, hip-hop and other miked 

“I'm hoping people who’ve come to 
a rock concert here will think, Oh, I'll 
check this out," Wai says. He also hopes 
classical fans will come for the music 
even though the venue isn’t “the Flynn, 
or some place like diat. 

“It’s a little more of an experiment,” 
Wai admits. “Normally [at classical 
concerts], you can’t move, you can’t get 
up and take a break.” Next Wednesday’s 
audience will be able to bring drinks 


from the bar to the seating area, which 
will accommodate 150. 

Making classical music more 
accessible to younger audiences is 
not a new effort in Vermont, scrag 
mountain music of Warren presents 
chamber concerts prefaced by chili 
dinners in a Northfield barn. Burlington 
ensemble offers low-cost performances 
to audiences gleaned from charity 
supporters. Reaching for new audiences 
such as Wai, who listens to classical 
only on his iPhone, Vermont public radio 
has posted free downloads of recorded 
performances on its website — most 
recently cellist ben capps and pianist 
david kaplan in a performance of “Beyond 
Beethoven” presented by BE. 

Vallin, 34, has played at New York 
City’s (le) poisson rouge, an alternative 


venue similar in vibe to ArtsRiot. He 
agrees the image of classical music as 
“stuck up" needs to change. But he 
also feels that Beethoven's music in 
particular requires “some very special 
attention” on the part of the audience. 

“[With] the number of ideas he put 
in one quartet, he could write four 
quartets,” marvels the Conservatoire de 
Paris-trained violinist. “You can't go out 
and have a cigarette, make a phone call 
and come back. You miss something.” ® 

INFO 

(five courses) or $40 (eight courses). flynntix. 
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Valentine's Day — 

"racy," "raunchy" or 
"romantic"? At a 
February 14 reading 
called "My Erotic 
Valentine's," organized 
by the renegade' 

COLLECTIVE 

Burlington's artsriot, 
the special day could 
all three and 
The event 
riffing from pojazz 

comedy and 
readings of 

by performers 

comedian kit 
rivers. After th 
scheduled 
the organizers have 
introduced a wild 
card. Audience 

members will have a chance to 
choose texts from boxes labeled 
with the aforementioned "R" 
adjectives — plus a mysterious 
"black box" — and read them or ask a 
performer to do so. 

Singles and couples alike are 
welcome at this opportunity to heat 
up a frigid February. 

Some people get poetic for V-day; 
others get the giggles. For the latter 
group, a special "Stupid Cupid!" 
instal Iment of Vermont comedy 
club's Comedy Roulette With chicky 
winkleman series could hit the spot. 
The local funny guy hosts a night of 
comics waxing humorous about "the 
people, ideas, animals and objects 
they love" — and reading "an unusual 


Viewers of PBS' "American 
Experience" documentary The Amish 
may have caught an interview with 
Saloma Miller Furlong, a former 
Vermonter who published her 
memoir Why I Left the Amish in 2011. 
Now the current Massachusetts 
resident is back with Bonnet 
Strings: An Amish Woman's Ties to 
Two Worlds. Appropriately for this 
weekend, it's partially a love story. 

Published by Mennonite-affiliated 
Herald Press, the book tells the tale 
of how the young Furlong fled from 
her Ohio home to Burlington, where 


she met the Vermonter 
who would eventually 
become her husband. 

First, however, their love 
had to weather the efforts 
of the young woman's 
Amish community to bring 
her back into the fold, a 
struggle that lasted for 
years. Furlong will discuss 
book this Sunday 

t the FLETCHER FREE 

library, not far from 
the (former) YWCA 
where she found 
her first Vermont 

Public readings 
are a great 
opportunity 
to discover 

authors — but 
they're not always 

busy schedules. 
Thanks to "The Authors," a new 
collaboration between phoenix books 
and the Champlain Valley's regional 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION NETWORK 

(RETN), now you can catch bookstore 
readings you missed on TV or online. 

Currently you can watch 18 
Phoenix readings from 2013 on 
RETN's website, including archer 
mayor plugging his latest Vermont 
mystery, Three Can Keep a Secret. 

Or catch the episodes on TV each 
Thursday at 8 p.m.: On February 13, 
Guilford author michael nethercott 
reads from The Seance Society, his 
debut mystery set in the world of 
1950s spiritualism. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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Billings Lecture Hall, UVM 
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The 1954 film by Herbert J. Biberman 

vW* M 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 

Pre-film Lecture - 6:oo PM 
Film Screening - 6:45 PM 


Kisses , Darling 

Spoil her with love 
& creative beauty 




Based on an actual strike against a Zinc 
Mine in New Mexico, the film deals with the 
prejudice against the Mexican-American 
workers, who struck to attain wage parity 
with Anglo workers in other mines and to be 
treated with dignity by the bosses. 
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A New Book Explores a Very Old Subject: 
Vermont’s Whale Fossil 


T housands of years ago, when 
the geological features of the 
Earth were much different than 
they are now, a small whale 
expired unceremoniously in the muck 
at the bottom of a northern sea. It was 
the kind of unremarkable death that has 
happened trillions of times in the history 
of the planet. And yet the very existence 
of that creature has caused multiple 
ripples in contemporary Vermont. 

Yes, whales — probably quite a lot of 
them — passed their lives in what was 
once the Champlain Sea. Roughly 13,000 
to 10,000 years ago, the brackish body 
of water covered parts of present-day 
Quebec, Ontario, New York and Vermont. 
When the land rose at the end of the last 
ice age, the waters slowly receded to 
now-familiar boundaries and left count- 
less creatures to their fossil fates. Many 
remain buried deep inside the Green 
Mountains, but in 1849, an unlikely series 
of events unearthed the remains of that 

ITS SKULL WAS BROKEN 
BY THE RAILROAD 
CREWS THAT FOUND IT. 

AND IT HAD BEEN REPAIRED 
WITH BURLAP AND PLASTER 
HUD BROWN PIT AND WIRE. 

JEFF HOWE 


author’s style recalls the creative nonfic- 
tion of John McPhee. 

In advance of his readings at Vermont 
bookstores in April, Howe spoke with 
Seven Days about his whale’s tale. 

SEVEN DAYS: What was your connec- 
tion with the Perkins Museum? 

JEFF HOWE: I went to UVM as a gradu- 
ate student in geology and had a back- 
ground in museums, having worked at the 
Milwaukee Public Museum. Two weeks 
before I finished my thesis, the [geol- 
ogy] department got a grant [and asked,] 
would I like to stay on for a couple years 
to curate and redesign the museum? My 


This is a gorgeous specimen. How can it 
be sitting here in this cabinet, up against 
the wall, not being featured? What’s the 
story on this thing? 

The whale became the centerpiece of 
my new museum design, so we had to 
figure out its story. I looked in various 
special collections, in the state geologi- 
cal survey, and I started realizing that 
the story attributed to the whale wasn’t 
really the correct story. 

It was so pathetic, so misshapen, so 
nonlifelike. Its skull was broken by the 
railroad crews that found it, and it had 
been repaired with burlap and plaster 
and brown paint and wire. People have 


you have something on the computer 
about the whale. How do I find it?" [In 
the early 1990s], you’d connect to the 
World Wide Web and be presented 
with a button: “What’s New on the Web 
Today." Now there’s a million new things 
every second, but, one day, they featured 
a new website from Vermont. 

[My UVM colleague] Wesley [Wright] 
asked me to put a website together about 
the whale. At the time, I didn’t even 
understand the concept, but I knew 
[the proto-web software] HyperCard, 
so I wrote all these different pages and 
made notes about how they could link 
together. I gave it all to Wesley, and he 



one little whale in Charlotte. With the 
discovery came a host of historical and 
scientific questions. 

Jeff Howe attempts to answer them in 
his new book. How Do You Get a Whale in 
Vermont? The Unlikely Story ofVermont's 
Official State Fossil. Now living in 
Strasburg, Pa., Howe, 62, is the former 
curator and exhibits designer of the 
University ofVermont's Perkins Geology 
Museum. There he had firsthand experi- 
ence with our whale, which resides in 
the museum and was named Vermont’s 
State Fossil in 1993. 

The cetacean is more fascinating than 
you might think, and so is Howe's book. 
How Do You Get a Whale in Vermont? is 
a lively combination of historical nar- 
rative and scientific exploration. The 


immediate reaction was, I'm gone, but 
the more I thought about it, [the more] I 
thought, What an opportunity! I was hired 
as curator and exhibits designer, and held 
that title from 1992 to 1993. It was the best 
job in the state of Vermont. ... They’ve 
since moved the museum to Delehanty 
Hall, and 90 percent of the exhibits are 
still my old exhibits. 

SD: Why did this whale skeleton 
fascinate you? 

JH: I think it all boils down to the book’s 
title. When I first saw this whale, that 
was my reaction. In the old museum, 
it was in this glass case, turned away 
from the windows. There were no ex- 
planatory materials besides a couple of 
yellowed newspaper articles. I thought, 


talked about possibly redoing it, but 
[we decided] it was more important as a 
historical specimen than an anatomical 
one, so we left it... 

Once I left the university, the story 
stuck with me. It’s not just about a 
whale, but a story about [19th-century 
scientist] Zadock Thompson, who 
bucked religious dogma to identify the 
remains as those of a whale; of science in 
the mid-19th century; of a wooly mam- 
moth; of the ice ages; of the first railroad 
coming across Vermont. We ought to 
make a movie out of it. 

SD: How did the whale play a role in 
the early history of the internet? 

JH: That's a cool story, isn’t it? People 
would come up to me and say, “I hear 


made this website. Wesley has left it 
[online] as a fossil — like the whale itself 
— pretty much unchanged. 

SD: Why should Vermonters know 
about this whale? 

JH: It’s their whale. There are few things 
that tell the whole story of Vermont: 
gold discover)', abolition, railroad, tele- 
graphs, the history of science. I don’t 
think Vermonters can find a better story 
that tells more about their state than this 
one.® 

INFO 

Fossil by Jeff Howe, Little Big Trees Press. 

170 pages. $14.95. 
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AO Glass Works Teams Up With Picture- 
Book Author to ‘Bottle’ Laughter 


T he saying "laughter is the best 
medicine” is so common that it 
sounds trite. But for Burlington 
artist holly jeffers, the truism 
inspired an imaginative leap: If you 
could bottle laughter and keep it around 
for a challenging day, what would the 
bottle look like? 

That’s what Jeffers found herself 
wondering five years ago, when her 
mother fell ill. “I’d go to her home to 
check in ... we would talk about what 
the kids were doing and all that,” Jeffers 
says. “I came to believe that sentiment 
absolutely, that laughter just helps.” 


Jeffers, who has four children of her 
own, began to notice different qualities 
in the laughs of people around her — 
hearty guffaws, hesitant chuckles and 
the unself-conscious giggles of her chil- 
dren and their friends. “When I started 
paying attention to people's laughter, it 
just happens that you do start to picture 
it,” she says. 

Those mental pictures began to take 
the form of a children's story. And then 


a book, and then an unexpected art 
project that would end up on display 
in the shelburne museum’s new exhibit 
"Supercool Glass.” 

Before the art, though, came the 
story. Jeffers, who frequently reads and 
tells stories to her kids, imagined a pro- 
tagonist named Lotta. She's a composite 
of “all children” who encounters various 
characters and captures their different- 
sounding laughs in bottles. 

“Lotta is every child at that stage 
when everything is awesome,” Jeffers 
says. “They don't walk to places; they run 
to them. They're excited, and they can ... 


take something that we hear all the time 
and just breathe new, creative life into it.” 

Before long, Jeffers began to envision 
unique bottles that represented the per- 
sonality of the person whose laughter 
they contained — bottles of different 
colors, shapes and textures. 

Enter Burlington glass artists tove 

OHLANOER and RICH ARENTZEN, who OWn 

ao glass works on Pine Street, and from 
whom Jeffers rents a painting studio. 


“I had approached them and said, 
‘You know, if I ever get this book done, it 
would be really fun if in the back of the 
book we had a photograph that showed 
all the bottles,”' Jeffers recalls. 

The couple was enthusiastic about 
blowing bottles for each character. And 
when Jeffers did complete the story, 
Ohlander jumped in as the illustrator as 

“I started working on the pictures, 
but you know, even though I paint, to 
do kids is really hard,” Jeffers admits. 
Swedish-bom Ohlander, who was a 
painter and illustrator before turning 
to glasswork at age 23, had an instinct 
for capturing children and sketching 
quickly. Ohlander likens “making those 
fast sketches” to the quick decisions 
necessary in working with glass. 

As it happened, Ohlander and 
Arentzen had a special glassmaking gig 
in the works. Last spring, Shelburne 
Museum curator of design arts kory 
Rogers approached the couple and asked 
them to participate in an exhibit of con- 
temporary glasswork. They agreed — 
and pulled Jeffers and their book project 

“Supercool Glass" opened at the 
museum’s pizzagalli center for art and 
education last Thursday with a stunning 
array of contemporary and traditional 
glasswork. Along with glass-encrusted 
living room furniture, 19th-century 


artifacts such as a box of glass eyes, 
and a mega-size glass chessboard, 
the “Laughter Is the Best Medicine” 
installation by Jeffers, Ohlander and 
Arentzen has attracted a steady stream 
of exhibit-goers. 

On display are the elaborate glass 
bottles that the trio created for Jeffers' M 
characters, arranged in an antique < 
child’s wagon. Beside the bottles is a § 
hand-bound copy of the book. < 

Amazingly, the glass component of 5 
the installation came together in just ° 
three weeks, the artists say. They spent 
January brainstorming the elements of 
each bottle based on ideas they had for 
each character. After sketching out each o 
one, the glassblowers immediately hit 
the studio. ? 

“I would say to Rich, What tech- c; 
nique would you use for this laugh?”’ j 
Ohlander says. “It made us make new 
pieces that we hadn't done before, so it 
was very fruitful. And it’s the very best, £ 
as far as collaborations go ... It was just g 
genius." © g 

INFO 

Jeffers and Ohlander are still tweaking the 
Best Medicine and are seeking a publisher. 5 

June 8 atthe Pizzagalli Centerfor Art and ™ 



ON DISPLAYARETHE ELABORATE GLASS BOTTLES 
THAT THE TRIO CREATED FOR JEFFERS' CHARACTERS, 

ARRANGED IN AN ANTIQUE CHILD'S WAGON. 




i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 


Why is it that exposure of the female areola 
and/or nipples is considered pornographic while 
exposure of the male areola and/or nipples is 
not? I read your answer to the question "Why 
do men have nipples?" and it seems that, physi- 
ologically, nipples are nipples. So why the dif- 
ferent reactions? 

Sheryl, Michigan 


L isten, Sheryl. You know 
how in some cultures 
men can show their un- 
covered mugs in public 
but women have to wear a bag 
over their heads? Same idea. 
Now if what you’re really won- 
dering about is the rationale 
behind the double standard on 
nipples, fine, let’s walk through 

1. Female humans are the 
only primates with perma- 
nently enlarged breasts, which 
has led to much harebrained 
speculation about why. I’m 
not about to add to it. I merely 
cite my favorite theory, from 
zoologist Desmond Morris’s 
1967 The Naked Ape (I elabo- 
rate somewhat): (a) male apes 
mount their paramours from 
behind; (b) female apes are only 
in heat at certain times; (c) as 
a signal that the female ape is 
sexually receptive, her buttocks 
become enlarged and red; (d) 
humans generally do it face to 
face, and women may be game 
at any time; (e) any billboard of 


human female availability thus 
would logically be installed per- 
manently in front; (f ) inasmuch 
as the female breast becomes 
enlarged anyway during lacta- 
tion, it’s the obvious candidate. 
In other words, men like the 
female breast because, at a pri- 
mordial level, it reminds them 
mkey’sbutt. 


2. It’s 




partners who like boobs. Most 
women find their breasts a 
source of sexual pleasure — 
more than eight in 10 report 
playing with their breasts and 
nipples increases their arousal. 
That said, while the nipple is 
the most sensitive part of the 
breast, sex play tends to involve 
the breast as a whole, not the 
nipple in particular — exces- 
sive concentration on the latter 
is likely to get your partner 

3. The male nipple is also 
a source of sexual pleasure — 
more than half of men report 
playing with their nipples 
increases their arousal. So 


the argument that the female 
nipple alone must be covered 
because it’s an erogenous zone 
and the male nipple isn’t won’t 

4. Exposure of much (as 
distinct from all) of the human 
female breast is decidedly not 
taboo. On the contrary, it's the 
basis of entire industries. 

5. For much of the world, 
seeing a nipple or two is noth- 
ing to freak out over, but in 
significant parts of the U.S. the 
unspoken assumption seems 
to be that, except in narrow 
circumstances, the exposed 
female nipple is the equivalent 
of public fornication. Absurd, 
you say? Keep reading. 

6. Sex being the freighted 
topic it is, many Americans 


apparently need a bright line 
between saucy but permissible 
display of the female breast vs. 
indecent exposure. Judging 
from state law, there’s a sur- 
prising diversity of opinion on 
what that bright line is. Some 
states prohibit exposing any 
part of the breast, while others 
ban everything below the top 
of the nipple or the top of the 
areola — nowadays a none-too- 
realistic standard adhered to 
by such backward localities as 
Massachusetts. West Virginia, 
interestingly, comes closest 
to nailing what in my opinion 
is the de facto standard, as 
evidenced on the red carpet at 
entertainment industry awards 
ceremonies: It permits display 
of “any portion of the cleavage 
of the human female breast ex- 
hibited by a dress, blouse, skirt, 
leotard, bathing suit or other 
wearing apparel provided the 
areola is not exposed, in whole 

7. For the definitive word on 
this subject we must turn to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. In City of 
Erie v. Pap's AM. (2000), the 
justices took up the question of 
whether Erie, Pa., was legally 
empowered to prohibit totally 
nude erotic dancing by women, 
the difference between illegal 
total nudity and acceptable par- 
tial nudity being that, to comply 
with the law, "dancers had to 


Pap’s argued that Erie was 
unconstitutionally infringing 
on its right to freedom of ex- 
pression. Piffle, said the court: 
“Even if Erie’s public nudity 
ban has some minimal effect on 
the erotic message by muting 
that portion of the expression 
that occurs when the last stitch 
is dropped, the dancers ... are 
free to perform wearing pas- 
ties and G-strings. Any effect 
on the overall expression is de 
minimis .” 

But never mind the strangely 
arousing juxtaposition of strip- 
club jargon and Latin. Look 
at Erie’s SCOTUS-approved 
ordinance: “A person who 
knowingly or intentionally, 
in a public place ... engages in 
sexual intercourse ... appears 
in a state of nudity, or ... fondles 
the genitals of himself, herself 
or another person commits 
Public Indecency.” Nudity is 
elsewhere defined as including 
an uncovered female nipple but 

Ponder the significance of 
that. A man walks around bare- 
chested and the worst that hap- 
pens is he won't get served in 
restaurants. But a woman who 
goes topless is legally in the 
same boat as if she’d had sex in 
public. That may seem crazy, 
but in the U.S. it’s a permissible 


and a ‘G-string.’” 
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Condoms are caring! 

(And they're FREE 
at Vermont Cares!) 


'Vermont CARES a „ office 

vT Committee for AIDS Resources, Education, & Seivices & 20 minute HIV testing near you 



BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

D LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.socialclub 


\ A / I rj 'p How can yon tell when it’s safe to venture 
V V I I - onto frozen lakes? 


B y February, the boat ramp 
leading to inner Malletts Bay in 
Colchester becomes a veritable 
ice road. During frigid winters 
like this one, when overnight temperatures 
often hover around zero, the frozen lake 
bustles with activity. Ice shacks sprout 
like mushrooms and are soon followed 
by ATVs, snowmobiles, cars and pickup 

By law, the lake is considered a public 
thoroughfare when it freezes and is open 
to motorized traffic all winter. However, 
unlike Vermont’s paved roads, the ice isn’t 
inspected or patrolled to ensure conditions 
are safe — or closed when they’re not. 
Each year, thousands of people recreate on 
Vermont’s frozen lakes, ponds and rivers. 
Invariably, a few take an unscheduled 
polar plunge. 

Yet there’s no official system for 
informing the public about the thickness or 
makeup of the ice. In short, once travelers 
leave terra firma, they skate, ski, fish, walk 
or drive at their own risk. So how do you 
know when it’s safe? 

According to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers’ Cold Regions Research and 
Engineering Laboratory in Hanover, N.H., 
ice needs to be at least two to four inches 
to support a walker, six to eight inches for 
an ATV, and eight to 10 inches to hold an 
average-size vehicle. 

"But those are just guidelines," cautions 
Mike Cannon, commander of Colchester 
Technical Rescue, a 26-member, all- 
volunteer search-and-rescue team. “You 
can have a foot of ice where you’re standing 
and three inches of ice where I’m standing. 
It's all how it forms, where it forms and 

This is a busy time of year for Cannon. 
When a person or vehicle breaks through 
the ice on Malletts Bay or another nearby 
body of water, his team is usually the one 
called to rescue them — or to recover 
a body. In 1989, the year Colchester 


Technical Rescue was formed, five people 
died on Lake Champlain. One was a 
weather-related plane crash, Cannon 
recalls. The rest were motorists who drove 
on thin ice. 

One might assume that ice fishermen 
are the most likely victims. But Cannon 
says typically it's people “just screwing 
around” in their cars or trucks, often in 
late afternoon or early evening. Most 
don't realize that ice conditions can 
vary dramatically depending on the air 
temperature, water depth, topography, 
time of day and other factors, including 
underwater hazards. 

As of last week, inner Malletts Bay 
was frozen solid, with about 20 inches of 
ice reported by one game warden. That 
makes about 90 percent of it safe for travel, 
Cannon says. Nevertheless, he offers some 
guidelines for minimizing the likelihood of 
taking a midwinter swim. 

The safest ice is called “clear black,” he 
says, or ice that freezes slowly and doesn't 
allow oxygen to get trapped inside. Ice 
that repeatedly thaws and refreezes has a 


white, milky appearance and is less dense. 
Ice buried beneath several inches of snow 
is more unstable, as the snow can insulate 
and trap heat. 

Ice that forms on still bodies of water, 
such as bays and ponds, is generally safer 
than ice on windy or moving water, such 
as rivers and lake areas near runoffs or 
tributaries. Equally sketchy are shallows 
and wetlands, which harbor plant life 
that raises the water temperature. Rocks, 
moorings and other protruding objects 
can act as heat sinks, Cannon says, making 
the surrounding ice less stable. Areas near 
marinas are also more dangerous, as many 
have bubbler systems to keep the water 
from freezing. 

The most dangerous spots are pressure 
cracks, which form as the ice expands and 
contracts. They can cause the ice to dip or 
break as a person or vehicle approaches. 

“The majority of the fatalities we get 
on Lake Champlain are vehicles or snow 
machines driving across them," Cannon 
says. “These pressure cracks are the 


What should people bring with them 
if they venture onto the ice? Cannon 
recommends carrying ice picks, attached 
to a cord worn around your neck, which 
can be used to claw your way out of the 
water. In the early 1990s, Cannon rescued 
a man whose iceboat broke through the ice 
more than a mile offshore. 

“He got out before we got to him, but 
he was in pretty severe hypothermia. But 
he had [ice picks] with him," Cannon says. 
“I don’t think he would have survived 
otherwise." 

Should you fall through, Cannon 
recommends getting at least your torso 
onto solid ice ASAP by whatever means 
necessary: kicking, clawing or breaking 
through thinner ice to reach stronger ice or 
land. The first five minutes are critical, he 
says, because you’ll quickly lose dexterity 
as the blood flees your extremities. 

“Being immersed for 60 seconds is 
going to take it out of you,” he says. “Once 
you lose dexterity, you’re done.” 

Once out of the water, Cannon suggests 
rolling or crawling toward firmer ice, 
keeping your body as flat as possible to 
minimize the likelihood of falling through 

Finally, Cannon notes that while 
Colchester Technical Rescue will rescue 
people, vehicles are another story. 

Beginning this year, the Department 
of Environmental Conservation is citing 
vehicle owners who deep-six their Dodges 
into public waters: it has issued at least two 
citations this winter already. Fines range 
from $300 to $1500. That doesn’t include 
the cost of hiring a diver to salvage your 
waterlogged iPhone. © 
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Waste Watchers 


M any windows and a friendly staff give 
the nondescript facility of University 
of Vermont Environmental Health and 
Safety a cheery feeling. You’d never guess 
the place often contains barrels of nasty toxic ooze. A 
branch of the Department of Risk Management & Safety, 
this is headquarters for the university’s fire marshal, 
environmental safety coordinators, occupational safety 
programs and hazardous waste disposal facilities. It 
started operations in 1994. 

UVM produces some 40,000 pounds of hazardous 
waste every year: from the chemistry department, medical 
school and horticulture research center; from the cast-off 
cellphone batteries of thousands of students; from 15,000 
mercury-laden fluorescent light bulbs; from paints and 
solvents. 

At EHS, all of this is categorized, treated and processed 
according to federal standards established in 1986. One 
long corridor in the building opens onto nine secure 
“cells," each of which temporarily holds up to 1100 gallons 
of a hazardous material. Each has a sprinkler system, 
dedicated sump and high-volume air exchanger. 

Senior hazardous waste technician Brian Medor, 
technician Brian Hodge and assistant director for health 
and safety Francis Churchill are among those who ensure 
that none of the school’s toxic material is left untreated. 
They recently gave Seven Days a tour of the facility. 

SEVEN DAYS: What do you do here? 

FRANCIS CHURCHILL: [We handle] chemical safety 
and waste, radioactive materials, and biological materials. 
What we do here is support university research and 
academics. 

BRIAN HODGE: [Twice a week] we drive out to each 
building, pick up all the laboratory waste and bring it to 
a facility on campus — “the Bunker." That’s where we 
segregate and containerize things for shipment over the 
roads in our vehicle So when it gets back here, we can 
unpack it, if it needs to be unpacked, and bulk it into large 
containers. 

Another thing we do is offer “virgin product" to the 
labs — the most common solvents they use. We can stock- 
pile them here in large quantities, and they buy it from us 

SD: What's a typical workweek like? 

BRIAN MEDOR- On Tuesdays, we bulk the materials. 
Brian [Hodge] and I will pick a waste stream — for 
instance, corrosives or flammables — and we set up a 
closed-top drum at a “pour station." We've got our lyvek 
on, and our full facial respirators with the cartridges. One 
person sets up the containers, and the other person pours 
them into the drum. 

FC: We are limited on certain things that we’re not allowed 
to pour, due to an air-pollution permit. We have a very low 
limit of, for instance, benzene [and] methylene chloride. 
BM: You have to watch out for chemical reactions, but you 
have to watch for cost-effectiveness, too. 

FC: So that lab-packed drum of flammable liquids might 
have 18 or 20 gallons of actual liquid in it, but it’s all in 
bottles and packing material. If we shipped it off just like 
that, it would cost about $550 to $600 to dispose of that 20 
gallons of material. When we consolidate all that, we get 
50 full gallons in a drum, and it only costs about $250 to 
dispose of that drum. 




SD: In addition to hazmat suits, what are some 
safeguards in the facility? 

FC: There’s enough air coming into [each of the cells] so 
that the volume of air of the room will change over about 
10 times in an hour. 

BM: The building itself acts as its own container. We’re in 
a big, clay-lined bowl. Material cannot get outside of the 
property. 

SD: How do you get campus facilities to comply with 
your regulations? 

BM: There’s a waste tag that technicians in the labs have 
to fill out. It goes on every container, and it tells us the 
amount of it, the number of containers of it, and what it 
is, exactly. It’s also all web based, so we know when to go 
to which lab. Twice a week, we print out a report that tells 
us the building, the room number, the person who filled 
out the report, the size of the container and the chemical. 
Then we go around, pick everything up and bring it back 
to the Bunker. 

The culture has changed in the laboratories. The 
technicians know that, especially when you’re in charge 
of other people and of chemicals, you have to watch your 
back and their back. People also know that this is the only 
planet we have. 

SD: Where does all of this stuff go once it leaves the 
facility? 

BM: About 20 to 25 percent of our material can actually 
be recycled, much of it in facilities called fuel blenders. 
Most of our lab-pack material goes to an incinerator in 
eastern Ohio. We are sending a little of our material to 
facilities in Canada, too. They’ll precipitate any metals 
out of the solutions, neutralize it and then wastewater- 

FC: For things that can’t be treated or incinerated — mostly 
heavy metals — there’s a place in Canada where they do 
landfill stabilization and turn it into cement and put it in a 
lined chemical landfill. 

SD: What are some of the more unusual materials 
you've handled? 

BM: There's an experiment on campus where they make 
this material called Tollens’ reagent. 

FC: That's how you get the silver on the back of a mirror. 
BM: Once you make this stuff, it has to be used within about 
two hours. If you don’t, what happens is that the silver 
nitride and silver azide precipitate out of the solution, and 
those are shock-sensitive, highly explosive crystals. 

FC: What we worried about was the frictional charge of 
opening the cap. 

BM: [The technician] called us to pick it up and take it 
away. [Proper disposal] would have cost the university, oh, 
five or 10 bucks. But because this was left alone on its own, 
and the nitrides started to salt out ... nobody was willing to 
open it up, because of the risk of explosion. 

So almost a year goes by, and we realized we’d have 
to hire a “high-haz team" to take care of it Luckily, I was 
able to find a company in Massachusetts ... [and they used] 
a remote, pneumatic thing. But that turned into a $5200 
expense to get rid of two little one-liter containers. © 
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These are excerpts from Hausman’s blog. 

CATCH THE ACTION AT SEVENSDAYSVT.COM 


Former U.S. luge athlete 
Cynthea Wight Hausman is blogging 
behind the scenes from the 
2014 Winter Games in Russia 

CYNn 

SDCHI 


“Much to the contrary of what I have been reading from 
other journalists about their accommodations, mine are 
great. Truths — most volunteers do not speak any language 
other than Russian. Many do not know the 
area. There are many unfinished projects. 
Russians don’t smile when they talk like 
we do. You have to weigh and label all of 
your own fresh produce before you take 
it to the checkout line or else you hold 
up the entire line while the cashier 
goes back to the produce section to do 
it for you. Fortunately, my roommate 
taught me that before the line!" 


®usa luge family “I’m surrounded by celebration and joy 

#TeamUSAIsochi 2014 n! eXU f ,eranCe °f life and precioUS 

asochiseine moments of victory and loss. These mo- 

ments are a crystal-clear reminder that 
whatever the outcomes, risks must be taken and life lived 
to the fullest.” 


“Sanki Sliding Center first impressions: Beautiful, glowg, 
architectural, organic, ready for the Olympic Games.” 






Y ou could argue it’s a rite of pas- 
sage for Burlington mayors to 
hatch a plan to convert the de- 
funct Moran power plant from 
4 the waterfront’s chief eyesore to its crown 
si jewel — and then watch hopes collapse in 
o the face of political challenges and finan- 
cial realities. 

Miro Weinberger canned his predeces- 
5 sor’s plan upon assuming office and now, 
° nearly two years into his term, has thrown 
g his weight behind what he says will be the 
final attempt before the city yields to what 
he calls “the wrecking ball of Damocles." 

The mayor announced his plan, along 
with a slate of other waterfront projects 
that would draw on tax-funded financing; 
g at the ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
h Center on January 13. Joining him at the 
H much-anticipated event were city officials, 
° city councilors, experienced developers 


and two conspicuously young faces: 
University of Vermont seniors Tad Cooke 
and Erick Crockenberg. 

Interns? 

Think again. Cooke and Crockenberg, 
along with their more seasoned busi- 
ness partner, Charlie Tipper, conjured 
up the $26 million plan that won the en- 
dorsement of Weinberger and, later, the 
Burlington City Council. That means if 
voters approve the plan on Town Meeting 
Day, the project will benefit from $6.3 
million in tax-increment financing, or TIF 
(see sidebar). If they don’t, or if develop- 
ers can’t pull off the project, Weinberger 
plans to end the mayoral ritual and demol- 
ish the plant 

“I think what Burlington voters want is 
resolution,” he said. 

The “New Moran" plan is the latest pro- 
posal to turn the 61-year-old, seven-story 


coal plant — which has sat dormant for 
the last three decades — into a functional 
public space. This one may be less fanci- 
ful than some of the failed proposals that 
preceded it — there’s no ice-climbing wall, 
for example. It features a Flynn-size per- 
formance space, along with restaurants, a 
brewery, a maker studio and a community 
garden center. 

The most pressing question, of course, 
is, can this team raise the money required? 
And if it does, will the venture be financially 
sustainable? There are, in Tipper's own as- 
sessment, “a million ways this thing can fail.” 

Out of the Blue 

Crockenberg and Cooke grew up together 
in Charlotte and trace their friendship 
back to a middle school art class. Fast 
forward approximately a decade to 2012, 
and both were college juniors studying 


renewable-energy systems at UVM and 
sharing an apartment in the Old North 
End. On July 4, they were strolling through 
Battery Park in the wake of a serious rain- 
storm, taking stock of the damage. 

Their attention turned to the hulking 
coal plant. Wondering why nothing had 
been done with it, Cooke remembered one 
of them saying, “I don't see why we can't 
make this happen.” 

A week later, Crockenberg followed up 
on that casual query by sending an email, 
out of the blue, to the mayor. 

He wrote, “A couple UVM friends and 
I have been mulling over ideas, and are 
wondering if it would be possible to get 
some basic architectural/layout plans, as 
well as a brief overview of what is cur- 
rently being done for refurbishment of the 
Moran plant. We would love to put some 
of our ideas onto paper, and potentially 




work them into a larger design project this 
coming semester." 

Crockenberg and Cooke knew next to 
nothingabout the plant's history. But rather 
than dismissing their inquiry, a member of 
the mayor's staff responded, referring them 
to Burlington’s Community and Economic 
Development Office. Emboldened, they 
spent much of that summer brainstorm- 
ing in coffee shops, pestering city officials, 
picking the brains of family friends and 
researching the plant’s backstory. 

By the time the city launched its Public 
Investment Action Plan (PIAP) in early 
2013 to solicit waterfront-development 
proposals that would draw on TIF funds, 
the duo was ready with a proposal for 
Moran — one of about 50 submitted in the 
initial round. 

By fall the PIAP committee had nar- 
rowed the field to 29, and in early January 


Weinberger made his picks. Roughly one 
and a half years after that day in Battery 
Park, Cooke and Crockenberg stood along- 
side the mayor as he asked the city to send 
millions of dollars their way. 

Both have finished their college cred- 
its and say they are working full time on 
the project. Cooke also waits tables 30 
hours a week at Winooski's Misery Loves 
Company; Crockenberg keeps busy with 
ballroom dancing, pottery and drawing 
classes. Both will graduate this spring. 

Adults on Board 

The mayor says that Cooke and 
Crockenberg’s enthusiasm drew him in, 
but what sold him on the project was the 
cadre of experienced developers, fundrais- 
ers, engineers, architects and potential 
tenants they had enlisted by the time the 
proposal landed on his desk. 


“The partnerships, reflected in their 
proposal, with established local individu- 
als and organizations that have been suc- 
cessful is very meaningful to me,” said 
Weinberger. 

Tipper, a seasoned fundraiser, was a 
crucial recruit for the UVMers. Tipper had 
also submitted a plan for the Moran Plant, 
but the PIAP committee gave top ranking 
to the Cooke/Crockenberg approach, so 
the three decided to join forces. 

“Along come Tad and Erick with basi- 
cally the perfect skill set to fill in all the 
blanks in my equation,” Tipper said. “And if 
I may be so bold, I think they felt tire same 
way. They needed someone with experi- 
ence under their belts.” 

What exactly is the skill set of two 
UVM undergraduates finishing up a 
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Moran 


self-designed major in “ecological food 
and energy systems?” 

They're the first to say they aren’t quali- 
fied for the job. The biggest project they’ve 
overseen to date was a $58,000 grant to 
create a manure-powered greenhouse 

— an impressive feat for college students, 
no doubt, but with a budget dwarfed by 
Moran’s. Their first crop of tomatoes with- 
ered on the vine. 

Along with energy, Cooke and 
Crockenberg bring networking skills to 
the project. They’ve rounded up many of 
the organizations — the Farmhouse Group, 
Zero Gravity Brewery, Local Motion and 
others — that won over Weinberger. 

Asked if people tried to dissuade the 
two of them along the way, their response 
was, “Not really." In fact, Cooke met with 
Erik Hoekstra, a real estate investor with 
Redstone Commercial Group, in July 2012. 

“Not crazy” was Hoekstra’s reaction to 
their idea. Cooke wrote it down in a note- 
book he hasn’t thrown away. 

Tipper, 54, describes himself as a “re- 
developer,” home designer and real estate 
investor. Over the years, he and his wife, 
Mima — both Middlebury College alums 

— have donated generously to their alma 
mater, the Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts, ECHO and the Vermont Land Trust. 
They’ve invested in a number of local 
businesses, including Vermont Smoke 
and Cure, American Flatbread and Guild 
Tavern, as well as the Vermont Sustainable 
Jobs Fund’s Flexible Capital Fund. Tipper 
has also led fundraising campaigns for the 
Vermont Nature Conservancy, the South 
Hero Land Trust and the Mad River Glen 
restoration campaign. 

He describes his original proposal for 
the Moran Plant as a “very low-budget, 
pared-down concept" that turned the 
building into a “functional ruin.” Although 
this contrasted sharply with the pricier 
and more involved proposal Cooke and 
Crockenberg put forth, Tipper said they 
shared the same vision of creating an 
“energy-positive building” tailored to the 
needs of the community. 

Also on the financing side, the team 
reeled in Jeffry Glassberg, a 52-year-old 
Waltham-based developer with expertise 
in securing tax credits who is serving as 
project manager. 

“They provide tremendous horse- 
power,” Glassberg said of Cooke and 
Crockenberg, who, like Tipper and him, 
are working without pay until the project 
proves viable. 

“Ultimately the various public funders, 
the lenders, the investors that we are going 
to need to provide the capital, are going to 
need comfort that we, in fact, are going to 
get this done,” Glassberg said. “My role is 
to provide that comfort.” 

Or, in less lofty terms, he added, “My 
role is to be the serious old guy.” 

Anatomy of the Plan 

The City of Burlington would retain 



ownership of the Moran Plant, while the or- 
ganization created by Tipper, Crockenberg, 
Cooke and Glassberg would oversee con- 
struction and manage the building through 
a long-term lease arrangement. 

Cooke and Crockenberg’s plan isn't as 
whimsical as it once was. A brewery is still 
part of the mix, for instance, but they no 
longer plan to use the spent grains to cul- 
tivate gourmet mushrooms. The surviving 
elements include: 


contamination cleanup, IT infrastructure 
— make up roughly $18 million of the esti- 
mated costs. (State and federal funds have 
already financed the removal of seven tons 
of pigeon guano, but getting rid of asbestos 
and other contaminants will cost nearly $1 
million.) 

Then there’s about $2 million for design 
work, $2 million for marketing, permitting, 
legal and other “soft costs,” and another $2 
million for financing — the costs associated 
with taking out loans and holding funds in 
reserve. 

While die group can't guarantee that 
the project will succeed, by taking on the 
financing duties, it offers the city and tax- 
payers more protection than previous pro- 
posals. With the ice-climbing proposal, for 
example, it was up to the city’s community 

together millions in tax credits and other 
public-funding sources. 

On top of the TIF money, the team 
hopes to draw down federal and state tax 
credits to the tune of roughly $11 million. 
That includes more than $7 million in “new 
market” tax credits (NMTC) and more 
than $3 million in historic tax credits. 

Securing the historic credit is straight- 
forward enough, Glassberg said. “If the 
building is listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places, then as long as the plans 
comport with the secretary of the interior's 
standards for rehabilitation, there is no com- 
petitive process for it. You can just claim it.” 
Moran has been on the register since 2010. 

New market tax credits are less of a sure 
thing, according to Glassberg. The federal 
government makes a fixed number of cred- 
its available each year to spur investments in 
low-income communities, and developers 
compete for them. The Moran site has been 


• a restaurant, cafe and rooftop beer 
garden 

classes and “competitive residencies for 
brewers from around the world” 

studio spaces, workshops, maker gath- 
erings and other events 

• L200-1, 500-square-foot planter-box 

rooftop garden 

• 3,000 square feet of office space 

Annual rent revenue for all of the above 
is expected to be $762,700 in the first year, 
comfortably higher than projected operat- 
ing costs of $554,680, according to the fi- 
nancial analysis the group submitted with 
its proposal. Those numbers would fluctu- 
ate depending on loan repayments and 
tax-credit fees, and the team expects to dip 
into the red once, several years out, due 
to one especially large balloon payment. 
After that, their projections show revenue 
rising to roughly $1 million by 2029. 

The partners estimate $15 million of 
direct and indirect investment each year as 
a result of increased activity in and around 
the building. For the actual construction, 
they’ve placed the “economic multiplier" 
at $36.5 million. 

Now the foursome just needs 
$25,446,309 to make it happen. 




Numbers Game 

On January 21, back at their headquarters 
— a tiny, one-window room in a glassblow- 
ing studio on Pine Street — the four men 
met for the first time since the mayor’s 
announcement. 

Crockenberg put out an array of teas 
that Cooke’s mother had picked out — 
Stress Relief, Relaxed Mind, Calming, 
Detox and peppermint. 

Tipper and Glassberg both summarily 
dismissed the spread, opting for Earl Grey 
instead. 

“I’m not sure I want to relax," Glassberg 
explained. “We have some challenges in 
terms of numbers we need to discuss." 

So-called “hard costs” — construction, 







deemed eligible, based on Burlington census 
numbers, Glassbergsaid. 

Private investors receive a tax credit 
against their federal income tax liability 
in exchange for funneling investments 
into projects that have 
received an NMTC al- 
location. The federal 
government awards the 
tax credits to designated 
community development 
entities, which in turn 
decide what projects 
will receive the credits, 
and thus the ability to 
raise private investment 
capital. TOM 

Housing Vermont 
runs the only CDE in Vermont — Vermont 
Rural Ventures — but local developers can 
also seek arrangements with other CDEs 
around the country. 

Glassberg said the team has had conver- 
sations with several of these entities, as well 
as potential investors. "I can say without 
qualification that there was a great interest 
in the project,” he said, adding, “There is no 
guarantee. We are going to have to go out 
and compete and work with several CDEs 
to secure the credits." 

The partners also need to raise roughly 
$4 million from philanthropic sources, 
which is by their own admission an am- 
bitious goal This falls within Tipper's 
purview. He says they’ll be seeking founda- 
tions and individuals to make donations to 
or investments in the project. 

Loans, a federal grant secured by CEDO 
and contributions from the tenants for 
sprucing up the interior space would cover 
the remaining costs, the group expects. 

Just how realistic is the philanthropic 


THEIR PROPOSAL 
SEEMS TO HAVE THE 
BEST CHANCE OF 
SUCCESS OF ANY THAT 


portion of the fundraising goal? That will 
be clearer by the end of September, when 
the partners will have finished a study 
gauging interest levels among prospective 
donors and investors. Weinberger will 
consult that carefully before he decides 
whether the city should take on the TIF 
debt or pull the plug. 

Another major milestone will come in 
spring 2015, Weinberger said. “By that time 
they should have made considerable prog- 
ress in terms of lining up 
finances and committed 
tenants. If they haven’t 
made substantial progress 
by then, that would be 
troubling.” 

The administration 
will need to make a final 
decision before the New 
Moran team closes on the 
project — though no firm 
:ARR date has been set. If all 

goes according to plan, 
construction would start a year from then, 
in spring 2016. 

Closure or Blackmail? 

Beyond the financial uncertainty of the 
proposal itself, Weinberger has ruffled 
some feathers by tethering it to a fallback 
option. 

The mayor's decision to make demoli- 
tion the automatic Plan B ties the plant's 
fate to one particular proposal in a way 
that’s never been done before. 

Weinberger points out that he’s already 
had to request one extension from the 
legislature to prolong the city’s borrow- 
ing authority for TIF revenue. By holding 
out hope that something will happen with 
Moran, he said, “We are putting other proj- 
ects on hold to see if this will pan out, so 
there really is an opportunity cost." 

But the prospect of demolition isn’t 
bringing every Burlington resident peace 
of mind. The only two city councilors to 
vote against the plan — Progressives Rachel 


Siegel and Vince Brennan — did sc 
grounds that it presented voters with a 
false dichotomy. 

Louis Mannie Lionni, a Burlington 
architect who’s been outspoken about the 
plant’s future, described the strategy differ- 
ently: “I think it’s blackmail," he said. 

But the sense of urgency the threat of 
demolition creates — even if it rankles 
some — could be useful in drumming up 
support for the proposal. This calculation 
also factored into Weinberger’s decision. 

“I think it’s going to help the proposal 
get built," he said, by making clear to poten- 
tial donors, investors and other supporters 
that this may be their last chance to remold 
the plant or see it razed. 

On December 2, Cooke, Crockenberg j 
and Tipper visited the Moran Plant with § 
Tom Carr, who managed the plant back | 
when it was still spewing coal smoke. | 
The interior of the brick-and-steel build- | 
ing is graffiti-covered and cavernous, 3 , 
and exposed, fire-escape-style staircases |nj 
zigzag to vertiginous heights. The plant’s 
most striking feature, which would stay 
intact under the current plan, is a row of 
“bunkers” — gigantic inverted pyramids 
that used to funnel coal from one floor to 
another. Viewers can stare down into their 
steel bellies from a catwalk suspended 
high above the plant’s main floor. 

Carr, now an octogenarian, said he’d 
hate to see the building torn down. Asked 
during a later interview what he thought 
of the plan, he responded, “I wish them 

Was he skeptical? “Moderately.” But, 

Carr added, “Hope springs eternal. Their 
proposal seems to have the best chance of 
success of any that I’ve heard so far.” 

Carr’s business was coal, not real estate 
development. But he does have one piece 
of advice for the New Moran crew regard- 
ing their rooftop cafe. “They might have to 
put an elevator in. A lot of older people are 
going to find it difficult to climb all the way 
up there.” © 









The office of Vermont's chief medical 
examiner isn’t a place one stumbles on by 
accident, as a reporter discovered during 
a recent visit just before Shapiro's UVM 
lecture. Located deep within Fletcher 
Allen Health Care, behind the emergency 
department, it’s a mostly windowless 
warren of offices, labs, examination rooms 
and refrigerators. Fletcher Allen built the 
morgue in 1996 at the request of then-gov- 
ernor and physician Howard Dean. Before 
that, Shapiro says, “We were a lost cause.” 

Shapiro, 48, a self-described New 
Jersey boy, first came to UVM in the 
1980s as an undergrad, then attended the 
school’s college of medicine. He did his fo- 
rensic pathology training at the University 
of Portland in Oregon and held a fel- 
lowship in New York City. Shortly after 
9/11, Shapiro left his job with the Bronx 
County medical examiner and returned to 
Vermont. He was appointed chief ME in 
2006. 


Shapiro doesn't like talking about him- 
self, at least to reporters. When asked what 
drew him to the profession, he shrugs and 
answers tersely that he went to medical 
school, liked the forensic pathologists 
he met and found the work interesting. 
“It’s not like I was so into zombies that I 
wanted to go work in the morgue,” he adds. 
He describes his work as “mundane." His 
schedule of 12 days on and two days off 
“gets old after a while,” he says. 

Shapiro's aversion to the limelight is 
understandable given that, in his profes- 
sion, no news is usually good news. In 
2011, PBS’ “Frontline," National Public 
Radio and ProPublica aired an investiga- 
tive report titled “Post Mortem: Death 
Investigation in America.” The expose 
uncovered how America’s patchwork of 
death investigators, whose education and 
training range from exemplary to scandal- 
ously inept, allows murders to go uninves- 
tigated and public health to be seriously 
compromised. 

Many of the nation's coroners — often 
elected officials without any forensic pa- 
thology or even medical training — lack 
the most rudimentary skills in death in- 
vestigation, according to the report. Even 
well-trained MEs often work in disgusting 
conditions akin to those in third-world 
countries. Some perform autopsies in fly- 
infested garages and closets, sometimes 
without refrigeration. 

Happily, such conditions don’t exist in 
Vermont, one of only 16 states with a cen- 
tralized and fully accredited ME’s office. 
Fletcher Allen's morgue is clean, modern 
and well lit Inside, a friendly receptionist 
greets visitors and brings them to a small 
but pleasant viewing room with a stained- 
glass window, subdued lighting and a 
privacy curtain. There, families can view 
loved ones, often for the last time, as 60 
percent of all Vermont deaths end in cre- 
mation. Unlike what’s commonly shown 
on TV, families almost never come to the 
morgue to identify a body. (The vast major- 
ity of identifications happen in the field.) 

Down the hall is Cooler A, a large, 
walk-in refrigerator that holds 16 cadavers. 
Until six months ago, it was the morgue’s 
only cold storage. Federal grants and a 


Dead Certain 


Vermont's chief medical examiner wants to know what's killing us 

BY KEN PICARD 


I n Steven Shapiro’s world, The Wizard 
of Oz is the story of a teenage girl who 
comes to town, kills the first person 
she meets and then conspires with 
three strangers to kill again. 

“The first one I’d sign off as an accident, 
but the Wicked Witch of the West? It’s a 
homicide. Dumped a bucket of water on 
the lady and killed her,” says Shapiro, 
chief medical examiner at the Vermont 
Department of Health. ‘You might argue it 
down to manslaughter, but those are legal 
terms. I went to medical school, not law 

Shapiro is lecturing to an undergradu- 
2 ate forensic science class at the University 
8 of Vermont on a late Tuesday afternoon. 
> His Wizard ofOz scenario is meant to show 

< these students why it matters to identify an 

z “etiologically specific” cause of death, be it 

S lung cancer, high blood pressure, diabetes 
1/1 or, in the case of the Wicked Witch of the 
West, acute aqueous toxicity. 

“Lots of things can cause hemorrhages 
5 in your brain, whether they're aneurisms 
g or strokes, baseball bats or bullets,” Shapiro 

S goes on. “If I told you my grandmother 
™ died of an intracerebral hemorrhage, or 
° a bleed in her brain, you’ll smile and say, 
‘Oh, isn't that nice?’ But if I say that’s what 
happened when she got pushed down the 
5 stairs, that brings a whole new perspective 
° to what killed Grandma.” 
g Without naming names, Shapiro says 
v there’s an oncologist in Vermont whose 
patients never seem to die of cancer. This 
doc often lists the cause of death as “renal 
failure" or “cardiorespiratory arrest," he 
explains. 

u, “I guarantee it, every time we exhume a 

= body, it's in cardiorespiratory arrest It’s in 
S renal failure, liver failure, respiratory fail- 
;* ure. That just defines being dead,” he says. 


“It doesn’t give us any information about 
what killed this person." 

Whenever the office of the chief medi- 
cal examiner (OCME) spots one of these 
inconclusive “failures" on a death cer- 
tificate, Shapiro or one of his staff imme- 
diately picks up the phone to investigate. 
That's because the OCME is known, both 
locally and nationally, for getting to the 
bottom of what causes Vermonters to die. 
If it didn’t, health officials could miss seri- 
ous public health threats — and murderers 
could potentially walk away scot-free. 

Vermont's OCME is unlike most others 
in the United States. It reviews every death 
that occurs in the state — on average, 
5000 to 5200 per year. Fewer than one in 
10 deaths results in an autopsy; last year, 
Shapiro's office did about 400. Still, he and 
his deputy chief ME, Elizabeth Bundock, 
scrutinize every death certificate, look- 
ing for red flags such as inconsistencies, 
anomalies, omissions and other sketchy 
details. 

Their diligence explains why Vermont, 
which consistently ranks as one of the 
nation's healthiest states, also appears to 
have a higher incidence of certain cancers; 
Vermont’s MEs make sure that all cancer 
deaths are identified as such. And Shapiro 
says that, contrary to what the public 
has come to expect from watching “CSI” 
and other TV crime shows, “We solve 
more cases with the telephone than the 
microscope." 

Medical examiners are unique among 
MDs — indeed, among all health care 
providers. By the time they examine their 
patients, they’re powerless to change the 
outcome. But that also puts them on the 
front line of preventive care. Shapiro sees 
in real time what’s killing us, and some- 
times he can suggest ways of preventing it. 


disaster-assistance fund enabled the office 
:o add a second cooler with space for at 


other 35 cadavers, 
freezer space for longt 

The bodies are "n 
unclaimed," Shapiro clarifies. “Families places' 
are either unavailable or 
don’t want anything to 
do with them.” 

Nearby is a small 

procuring organs and 
tissues. “Skin, bone, 
corneas, heart valves, 
vessels, all done down 
here,” the ME explains. 

“They can do that up 
to 24 hours after death. 

Solid organs all have to 
be done upstairs. Rare 
as hens’ teeth, so we do 

Nearby are more 
refrigerators for storing 
blood and 


The heart of the office is a large examina- 
n where autopsies are performed. 


additional It’s spacious and clean, and skylights pro- 
erm storage. vide natural illumination. Shapiro says he's 

unidentified, just conducted autopsies in some “not-so-nice 
~ " ' he doesn’t elaborate — and that 

this is by far the nicest 
“I love this facility,” 
he continues. “I have col- 
leagues come here [from 
other states], and they’re 
amazed by what we have." 

Above the stainless 
steel sinks, hanging on 
magnetic strips like chef’s 
knives, are the basic tools 
of the trade: scissors, scal- 
pels, probes and tweezers 
of various shapes and 
sizes. Though some 
equipment has improved 
over the years — such as 
lighting, microscopes, 
and molecular and ge- 
Shapiro says 


EVERYDAY, 

MY OFFICE 
DEALS WITH 
PEOPLE'S WORST 
NIGHTMARES. 

STEVEN SHAPIRO 


pies. Another has a sticker that reads, “staff the physical autopsy itself hasn't changed 


food only.” There’s also an X-ray machine 
for dental identifications. 

Three glass jars sitting on a shelf hold 
human brains. Bundock, the deputy chief 
ME, is also a neuropathologist, a rare 
specialty. She examines brains taken from 
bodies not only in Vermont but also in 
Maine and New Hampshire. 


much in a century. Nor, he adds, have the 
basic skills of deduction. 

Two years ago, Shapiro’s office noticed 
a spike in methadone overdoses. Was it 
due to an increasing number of heroin 
addicts abusing medication meant to treat 
their addictions? No, says Shapiro. His 
office discovered that some physicians 
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were using methadone “off label,” or in 
ways not approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration, to manage patients’ pain. 
As he puts it, ‘It’s not like taking an extra 
aspirin." Once word got out to Vermont’s 
medical community, the overdoses 
subsided. 

Despite Shapiro’s aversion to reporters, 
he’s a funny and amiable guy. His UVM 
lecture is peppered with humor — though 
some remarks, such as his reference to 
chewable baby aspirin and an off-color joke 
about Nirvana’s Kurt Cobain, probably go 
over the heads of his millennial audience. 

Aside from such quips, which seem 
designed to keep his students paying atten- 
tion, Shapiro expresses a serious dedication 
to treating the deceased, and their loved 
ones, with the utmost respect. 

“Every day, my office deals with people's 
worst nightmares," he says. “It’s my com- 
mitment to the people of Vermont to do 
this in as professional a way as possible, 
with courtesy, dignity and respect for ev- 
erybody involved." 

That’s not just his assessment of the 
ME’s office but that of other professionals 
who routinely deal with it, including pros- 
ecutors, police and funeral directors. 

Randy Gamer, a Randolph funeral di- 
rector with the Vermont Funeral Directors 
Association, says he’s dealt with medical 
examiners around the country and calls 
Vermont’s “one of the best ... particularly 


with how well they are with families, and 
how respectful they are with the deceased. 
From my personal experience, that’s a 

“They’re top-notch,” agrees Tom 
LaVigne, funeral director at LaVigne 
Funeral Home in Winooski, who describes 
the OCME staff as “thorough, polite and ef- 
ficient." Shapiro himself is “like your buddy 
next door,” adds LaVigne. “He talks to you 
like a regular Joe.” 

Bram Kranichfeld, executive director 
of the Department of State’s Attorneys 
and Sheriffs and a former Chittenden 
County prosecutor, calls the OCME’s work 
“exemplary. 

“It's been a real pleasure to work with 
Steve,” he says. “Every time I’ve worked 
with him, I’ve learned something.” 

At the end of our tour, Shapiro doesn’t 
offer up any lofty platitudes about death in 
Vermont. Without question, he says, seat 
belts, vaccines, smoke detectors, fire codes 
and clean drinking water have saved count- 
less lives. But despite all the hubbub about 
the scourge of opiate addiction, by and 
large Vermonters still die from many of the 
same causes as they did 50 years ago: heart 
attacks, strokes, cancer, cardiovascular 
disease. In short, Vermont’s single biggest 
killer is "natural causes." 

And when it’s not, Vermonters can trust 
that Shapiro and his staff will get a straight 
answer to what, or who, did it. © 
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For the Birds 

Exploring master carver Bob Spear's avian artwork at the Birds of Vermont Museum 


THE BIRDS ARE CARVED WITH SUCH DELICATE DEM, 
AND PAINTED WITH SUCH FINE BRUSHSTROKES, 

THAT AT FIRST GLANCE THEY RESEMBLE TAXIDERMY SPECIMENS. 


T he Birds of Vermont Museum 
in Huntington is a fascinating, 
if somewhat curious, place; tour 
guides often list it as a "hidden 
gem" or a “must-see." Such descriptors 
do apply to this one-of-a-kind museum 
in an out-of-the-way location, but there’s 
another light in which to view it. Birds of 
Vermont is devoted to the works of a single 

A cofounder of the museum, Spear 
is responsible for most of its 500-plus 
sculptures of the state’s avian fauna. Yes, 
sculptures — though the museum’s word, 
“carvings,” may seem more apt. There’s a 
fine line between craft and art, and who’s 
to say where it’s drawn? Spear himself 
appears uncomfortable with being called 
an artist, and he doesn’t consider his wood 
works to be fine art. Yet these incredibly 
lifelike birds suggest he’s not giving 
himself enough credit. 

Then again, words have never come 
easily to Spear, and that’s particularly true 
of late. Just a few weeks shy of his 94th 
birthday, he’s facing health issues that 
limit his mobility and communication. 
Spear has gradually stepped away from his 
supervisory role at the museum and now 
rarely works in the woodshop adjacent to 
the main gallery. Half-finished wooden 
geese on the counter patiently await his 
attention. 

Spear’s eyes are still lively and sharp, 
though. During a recent interview with 
Seven Days, he found conversation difficult 
but snapped to attention when a ruffed 
grouse appeared under the birdfeeders in 
the museum’s side yard. Whether or not 
Spear talks about his work or his museum, 
a visitor can learn something about 
Vermont’s birds just sitting by a window 
with him. 

And his sculptures speak for 
themselves. The birds are carved with 
such delicate detail, and painted with such 
fine brushstrokes, that at first glance they 
resemble taxidermy specimens. In fact, 
as Spear explains in a video introduction 
to his work made in 1998, he believes you 
can learn more about a bird from studying 
a realistic canting than from observing a 
dead, stuffed creature. 

Spear has mainly relied on photographs 
to get an accurate sense of birds’ 
coloring and proportions, though he has 
occasionally used “study skins” — aka the 
bodies of birds that have been, as Nabokov 
put it in Pale Fire, “slain by the false 
azure in the windowpane.” The life-size 


sculptures are can'ed from basswood. 
Many are carved from a single block, but 
larger birds — such as the raptors that 
hang from the gallery’s ceiling and the 
giant turkey downstairs — require multiple 
pieces, seamlessly joined. 

The realism of these wooden birds is 
due in part to Spear's careful use of a fine- 
tipped woodburner, with which he traces 
the lines of every single feather. The figures 
are arranged in natural poses: pursuing a 
moth, emitting a mating call or swooping 
down for prey with talons outstretched. 

While Spear's sculptures don't 
necessarily encourage viewers to speculate 
on the nature of art and artifice, it’s not 
inappropriate to view them in the context 
of other hyperrealistic art, such as the 
paintings of Chuck Close or Richard Estes. 
They genuinely do pose questions about 
the boundaries between life and art. 

Adding to then - realism is the sculptures’ 
presentation at the museum. Most of them 


reside in glass cases amid equally realistic 
foliage, which Spear and other artisans 
have also made by hand. The carefully 
trimmed and painted leaves — many of 
them cut from aluminum pie tins — once 
even fooled a visiting botanist. 

Things slow down at Birds of Vermont 
in the winter months, when visits must 
be arranged by appointment, but warmer 
weather brings a slew of schoolchildren, 
who go on field trips to learn about 
wildlife as well as Spear's artistic methods. 
The museum does have an educational 
component, but, above all, it is dedicated 
to conservation. That’s “the underlying 


theme of all of Bob’s life’s work,” says 
executive director Erin Talmage. “Often 
the first step in conservation is learning 
what you’re conserving. The carvings are 
a fantastic tool to show that." 

Talmage is one of several people 
making efforts to ensure that Spear’s 
work and legacy will be preserved. She 
started volunteering with the museum in 
1994, while still in graduate school. Now a 
professional biologist with a keen interest 
in birds, Talmage came to work full time at 
Birds of Vermont in 2003. 

Another member of the museum’s 
close-knit circle is Shirley Johnson, 





president since 2007 of the nonprofit’s 
board of directors. She’s known Spear 
since 1972, when he was director of the 
Green Mountain Audubon Center. “He 
could have sold a lot of these carvings," 
says Johnson, “but he wanted to make 
[the museum] an educational exhibit. It’s 
a combination of art and education and 
natural history, all rolled into one.” 

Both women are sensitive to the issues 
posed by Spear's advanced age. Talmage 
sounds wistful when she mentions 
projects he’s spoken of but not executed, 
including carving all of Vermont's 
butterflies, reptiles and amphibians. “The 
time is coming,” she writes in an email, 
“when the only way we will hear [Spear’s] 
voice will not be from him directly but 
only through his art.” 

Johnson and Talmage keep the 
museum going. Gale Lawrence, Spear’s 
life partner and cofounder of the museum, 
keeps him going. She helps him get 


around, communicates with him and for 
him, and acts as a link between the artist 
and the museum. 

To most questions Seven Days poses 
during an interview with him, Spear’s 
answers are terse and evasive, though 
polite: “Never thought about it.” “Don’t 
really remember." “Can’t think of anything 
offhand." 

Such responses are “so classically Bob,” 
Lawrence says with a wry laugh. 

“Just think. Bob,” she says to him, “if 
you hadn’t met me, nobody would know 
anything about you." 

Spear might like it that way, but the 
devoted people around him — along with 
the hundreds of birds he’s made — offer a 
richer story. © 



and other info. 434-2167. birdsofvermont.org 
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Beyond Barns 

Book review: Buildings of Vermont, Glenn M. Andres and Curtis B. Johnson 

BY AMY LILLY 

I f you’ve ever passed an 
eye-catching building 
while driving around 
Vermont and won- 
dered about its history, you 
can now consult Buildings 
of Vermont. The authors of 
this invaluable resource, 

Glenn Andres and Curtis 
Johnson, spent the last 20 
years researching the state’s 
built environment 

From an original pool of 
more than 40,000 buildings 
listed in the state and na- 
tional Registers of Historic 
Places, Andres and Johnson 
chose 643 notable examples 
and wrote an encyclopedia- 
like entry for each. The 
final product pairs about 
half of these entries with 
small black-and-white pho- 
tographs by Johnson. 

The scope of the book 
— from pre-statehood 
through today, inclusive of 
the entire state and every 
extant style and type of 
building — makes it the first 
of its kind. Local historical 
societies tend to produce 
histories of the buildings 
in their respective towns. Other works 
on Vermont architecture have focused 
on movements or single cities, such as 
Janie Cohen’s Architectural Improvisation: 

A History of Vermont’s Design/Build 
Movement 1964-1977; or David Blow and 
Lilian Baker Carlisle’s two-volume Historic 
Guide to Burlington Neighborhoods. 

Andres, who teaches in the art and archi- 
tectural history department at Middlebury 
College, realized that Vermont needed a 
statewide guide when he was studying 
on a Fulbright scholarship in England in 
1987, he recalls in a recent conversation. 

While there, he encountered Sir Nikolaus 
Pevsner's series of 46 guidebooks to practi- 
cally every building in the UK, which Brits 
used to chart weekend outings. 

On his return, Andres learned a simi- 
lar idea had already found footing with 
the Society' of Architectural Historians, 
which planned a series called Buildings of 
the United States. As he puts it, "The good 
old boys in the SAH had divvied up the 
states. Vermont was assigned to a Harvard 


FROM BUILDINGS OF VERMONT 


2000-2002 restoration, Jo 


modernism sits atop a hill in farm country 
is emblematic of changes occurring in rural 
Vermont in the 1960s. Professor Richard 
and Florence Falk of Princeton boughta 
defunct dairy farm as a site for a modest 

linguistic theory, the Falks commissioned 
Eisenman to replace the old farmhouse 
with a structure based on the concepts 
of Noam Chomsky. The result was the 

*st freestanding building and 




designed (only four v 
stunning exercise in 
generated a three-dimensional fori 
slipped grids and planes. The resuli 
abstraction was then translated in 


plywood, it consists of three bays in two 
stories penetrated in all directions by 
spaces defined by partial walls, skylights, 
and openings in the floor. The house was 
featured in the important 1972 exhibition 
Five Architects at the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York City, which examined how 

exploring the formal vocabulary of § 1920s 
International Style. Fiowever successful 


significantly over budget impractical 
for the Vermont climate, and proved 
impossible as a family home. It was left 
unfinished and was altered by a subsequent 
owner with expanded walls, slightly sloping 
roof, and floor grates. Deteriorating from 
leaking roofs and skylights and moisture- 
trapping paint, House II languished on 

finally purchased in 2000 and restored 
to EisenmartS original designs, less as a 
practical dwelling than as a landmark of 
late twentieth-century architecture. 



historian with a summer house in Vermont. 
But that person never got around to it.” 

After three years of lobbying, Andres 
convinced the SAH he should take on 
the delayed project. He joined forces 
with Chester H. Liebs — founder of the 
University of Vermont's historic preserva- 
tion program, who contributed several 
entries before moving to Japan — and 
Johnson, then architectural historian at the 
Vermont Division for Historic Preservation. 

Andres and Johnson persevered with 
the project through several obstacles. 
Those included a change of publisher from 
Oxford University Press to the University 
of Virginia Press — which required them to 
cut nearly a third of the book’s entries — 
and a “huge battle" over the cover image. 
UVP elected to feature a barn in Shoreham 
amid flowering fields, even though the in- 
troduction begins by urging readers to look 
beyond Vermont’s stereotypical image of 
a barn to recognize the rich variety of its 
architecture. The authors’ choice, a shot of 
Newfane’s courthouse that they believed 
highlighted the state's tradition of civil 
democracy, made it to the frontispiece. 

Buildings of Vermont is not a coffee- 
table book. The series, of which Andres 
Z and Johnson’s book is the 18th, lacked the 
budget to include photographs on the order 
of the showstoppers Johnson enlarged for 




a tandem exhibit called 
“Observing Vermont 
Architecture,” currently 
on view at Middlebury 
College. More’s the pity: 

Johnson took nearly all 
the book's photos him- 
self, a feature that makes 
it unique in the series. 

Also unique, ac- 
cording to Andres, is 
the introduction's trac- 
ing of broad trends. In 
Vermont, for example, 
each town's architecture 
was influenced by build- 
ings downriver rather 
than by those in neigh- 
boring towns, because 
settlement patterns fol- 
lowed the watersheds of 
the Connecticut River and Lake Champlain. 

Other trends reverberated nationally. 
Episcopal churches gained their established 
Gothic Revival look because of an 1836 
treatise on the subject by Vermont’s first 
Episcopal bishop, John Henry Hopkins. 
The bishop designed examples for Brandon, 
Burlington and Rutland, and his followers 
created several more. Eventually, Gothic 
Revival became synonymous with ecclesi- 
astic, and the look spread to Congregational 
and Catholic churches. 

Readers unsure of what Gothic Revival 
is needn’t worry. Buildings of Vermont’s 
audience is not limited to architecture 
authorities. The authors provide a helpful 
glossary indicating, for example, what to 
call the ornately carved trim on the eaves 
of the Morrill Homestead in Strafford 
(bargeboard), and they write in accessible, 
narrative styles. Andres focuses on build- 
ings in architectural high styles, such as 
Romanesque and International; Johnson 
takes on the vernacular structures, which 
include barns, country stores and tourist 

Andres and Johnson’s research turned 
up fascinating connections. Grasse Mount 
(1804) in Burlington, for example, is 
deemed “the most conceptually sophisti- 
cated extant example of Federal domestic 
architecture in Vermont," despite the 
Greek Revival porticos added in the 1820s 
and the Italianate belvedere from the 1850s. 
That sophistication goes deeper than pre- 
viously thought: Andres discovered that 
the house’s original plan likely came from 


Charles Bulfinch, the 
Boston architect who 
served as commissioner 
of public buildings in 
Washington, D.C. 

Bulfinch’s houses 
in Boston and Salem, 
Mass., built between 
1794 and 1804, are “the 
only place that one can 
find the entire set of 
details and composi- 
tional themes present 
in Grasse Mount,” 
the entry asserts. The 
house’s original owner 
clearly aspired to “emu- 
late the culture of New 
England’s great centers.” 

Johnson uncovered 
a trove of detailed 
records at Warden Farm in Barnet, a 
farmstead with a history of continuous 
inheritance since 1785. Scottish immigrant 
William Warden paid “Ninety-five Spanish 
Milled Dollars” for the land that year, and 
each subsequent generation left “a record 
of ... agricultural practice in stone walls, 
tree lines, and barbed wire,” the entry 
reads. Thus Horace Warden's 1909 shed- 
roofed addition to the bam marked the 
moment when “fluid milk replaced butter 
as the cash product for dairy farmers.” 

Andres and Johnson's research went 
on so long that some of their case stud- 
ies have disappeared. The charming, 
columned Greek Revival house in Bristol 
Flats by Bristol master builder Eastman 
Case (circa 1850) was recently dismantled 
and re-erected on private property in 
Essex, N.Y. Nonetheless, the authors chose 
to keep the entry. 

Of course, thebuilt environment changes 
continually. Buildings of Vermont, as Andres 
and Johnson write, can offer only “a start” 
when it comes to surveying the wealth of 
structures inside state borders and placing 
them in a national context. But their efforts 
will undoubtedly help Vermont preserve its 
already well-stewarded built heritage. As 
the authors point out, “Buildings become 
important to their public when something 
is known about them.” © 

INFO 

Buildings of Vermont by Glenn M. Andres 
and Curtis B. Johnson, University of Virginia 
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BDOK-fflOMPRE- 
STATEHOOD THROUGH 
TODAY. INCLUSIVE 
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388 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • 803.862.5056 

burlingtonfurnilurecompany.com • Mon. thru Sal. 10-6, Sun 12-5 


February 15 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Vegetable Gardening for Beginners 
Lisa Coven 

This class is a great induction to vegetable gardening. Learn 
how to get organized and successfully grow foods that you 
enjoy eating. From buying seeds to harvesting the bounty, this 
class will give you the tools to make gardening fun and e< 


uary 9 • £ 

Raised Bed Gardening 

Market) Read 

Come join Markey Read of Honey Dew Homestead in this interactive workshop 
and learn even more valuable tips on how you can create a highly productive 
vegetable and herb garden for the Vermont climate and soils. 

To register, go to www.GardenerSupplyStore.com (you can now pay online I) or 
call 660-3505 x4. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. Classes are S10.00 
per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details and 
for information on our lunch & learn series, 4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club 
members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 

GARDENER 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston • (802)658-2433 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


30% OFF ALL HIGH MOWING SEEDS THRU FEBRUARY 28 







Waves of Glory 

New film showcases the Alaskan salmon catch of Vermont-based Starbird Fish 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


V ermont farmers and food pro- 
ducers have many ways to mea- 
sure the success of a year. But 
Burlington's Anthony Naples, 
aka “Captain Tony," is probably alone 
in calling a season a triumph because 
“nobody died.” 

Fortunately, the captain and owner of 
Starbird Fish says he hasn’t lost a crew 
member yet. As an Alaskan salmon fisher- 
man, Naples is one of the lucky ones. The 
popular television show about fishing in 
Alaska wasn't named “Deadliest Catch" 
purely for the sake of sensationalism. 
The complex mechanics of a fishing boat 
paired with sloppy weather can often be a 
recipe for disaster. 

Avoiding fatalities wasn’t the only 
reason 2013 was a banner year for Naples 
and his crew. “This past season was one of 
the largest salmon returns in history," he 
explains. “It was incredible. There were 
just so many fish. I had never seen so many 
fish — nobody had." 

Now Vermonters can see the deck of 
Naples’ boat alive with salmon for them- 
selves in a film from him and Burlington 
musician Tristan Baribeau, who made “a 
split-second decision" to join Naples’ crew 
last year. 

The Doctor Sailor front man was the 
only local to make the trek to Oregon with 
Naples, who at 32 is one of the youngest 
commercial captains in Alaska. It was 
Naples’ sixth year in the business but the 
first year he built the boat he skippered. 

Once on the West Coast, the mostly in- 
experienced team constructed that massive 
boat from scratch. Before it was completed, 
the men headed 380 miles up the Columbia 
River to fish the waters of southeast Alaska, 
still nailing boards to the deck floor as they 
went. Baribeau filmed much of the process 
on his Flip camera and iPhone, something 
Naples has also done for years. 

Upon their return to Burlington late 
last summer, the friends realized they 
had enough footage to make an hour-long 
movie. The result is Pirates of Tebenkof: 



Fishing Southeast Alaska 2013, composed of 
footage linked by music the crew listened 
to while on the boat, both big names and 
Vermont artists. The movie's title refers to 
Tebenkof Bay, “a place where we got into 
a lot of tifls with other boats, hence the 
pirate reference," says Naples. 

For now, the only way to see Pirates is 
at its premiere screening at Burlington’s 
Hotel Vermont on Saturday, February 
22. Naples says that, based on Facebook 
response, public demand may necessitate 
additional presentations. 

The Hotel Vermont viewing party 
will begin with a slideshow during which 
Naples and Baribeau will explain the finer 
points of the building of their vessel, the 
WMtey W., and flesh out the season's tribu- 
lations and rewards as captured in the film. 

For the uninitiated, that exposition 
will be necessary. Pirates of Tebenkof is 
not so much a narrative as a tone poem 
of place and feeling, not unlike the 2012 
documentary Leviathan stripped of its 
multiple angles and underwater cameras. 
Like that wordless, professionally made 
film, Baribeau and Naples’ movie brings 
viewers viscerally into die fishermen's 
world. When they hit rough waters, the 
waves crash menacingly to the strains of 
JJ Cale's “Call the Doctor." 

“My whole crew got so sick," Naples re- 
called recently during his first full watch- 
through of the film. 

By contrast, a viewer’s heart leaps when 
the team overcomes dangerous weather 
(and an incorrecdy hung net named Lisa) 
to haul in a record-breaking catch. Salmon 
flop on board out of the quarter-mile-long 
net in one continuous shot, filling the 
vessel all the way up to the fishermen’s 
knees. Naples says he and his crew caught 
about 100,000 fish on the day that supplied 
the movie's happy ending. 

That day's catch alone is far more than 
Starbird Fish sells in Vermont each year. 
Only a tiny portion of Naples' catch comes 
home with him at the end of the season. 
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Flesh With 
Success 


The term “celebrity butcher” 
may sound like an oxymoron, 
but if there is one in Vermont, 
it’s cole ward. Three years ago, 
he and chef courtney contos 
released a DVD series called 
“The Gourmet Butcher." Now 
Chelsea Green Publishing 
has put out Ward’s first book, 
The Gourmet Butcher's Guide 
to Meat: How to Source It 
Ethically, Cut It Professionally, 
and Prepare It Properly. 
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— about 400 pages’ worth — 
and drove 25 miles to have 
it professionally typed and 
emailed to Coshof. 

The result is a compre- 
hensive look at meat, from 
the history of butchery 

— beginning in the Stone 
Age — to Ward's potentially 
controversial opinions on 
today's factor}' farming and 
local meat production. The 
book stays unerringly in 
Ward’s wry, old-Vermont 

The butcher has plenty of 
educational and promotional 
events planned. This weekend, 
he’ll teach a daylong intensive 
at a rts riot in Burlington 


ASSOCIATION OF VERMONTS 

1 wi n ter conference. On 
March 7, Ward will hit 
the New England Meat 
Conference in Concord, 
N.H.; and on July 23, he’ll 
speak about ethical and 
sustainable meat sourcing 
at the James Beard House 
in New York City. Despite 
his busy schedule, Ward 
says he hopes to have time 
to start work on a second 


How did Ward, who admits 
lie’s not a voracious reader, 
end up an author? “Actually, 

I wasn't inspired," he says. 
“Usually you write a book, 
then look for a publisher. I 
had four book offers.” He and 
coauthor Karen Coshof, a 
Montreal-based food and fash- 
ion photographer who helped 
produce Ward’s DVD, decided 
on Vermont-based Chelsea 
Green. To pair with the book, 
the publisher asked them to 
prepare a CD of photos of 
Ward going through the steps 
of taking apart various animals. 

The process was grueling, 
with Coshof photographing 
Ward over 14-hour days 
in which he demonstrated 
different cutting styles. His 
old-school writing mode also 
proved a hurdle. Ward says 
he handwrote the manuscript 


Turkish River 
Junction 

OWNERS OF ISTANBUL KEBAB 
HOUSE PURCHASE TUCKERBOX 
AND BEGIN DINNER SERVICE 
White River Junction’s 
tuckerbox, at One South 
Main Street, has long been 
a buzzing hub of lattes and 
laptop-tapping creatives. 
This week, it will also 
become a brand-new dinner 
spot when the kitchen begins 
slinging kebabs, falafel and 
mezze after dark. 

vural and jackie oktay, 
who opened Essex Junction’s 

ISTANBUL KEBAB HOUSE in 

2012, purchased Tuckerbox 
from owner eric hartung 
last November. Though their 
changes have been subtle so 
far — Turkish pastries and 


Vegan Oasis 

PINGALA CAFE & EATERY OPENS THIS WEEK IN THE CHACE MILL 
Eggplant bacon, smoked-jackfruit sandwiches and gluten- 
free scones will show up in Burlington's Chace Mill this 
Saturday when pingala cafe & eatery opens. 

Owner trevor sullivan and chef dave unumb are putting 
their finishing touches on a vegan menu that features items 
such as marinated, maple-glazed tempeh patties and coffee 
smoothies in the morning, and veggie banh mi and creamy 
spinach-artichoke dip in the afternoon. 

“We're not trying to create anything that already exists 
in the nonvegan world," says Sullivan — although, to a 
reader of the menu, some of the dishes he and Unumb have 
come up with sound like dead ringers for their dairy- and 
meat-laden counterparts. 

The 16-seat space facing the Winooski River is adorned 
with a wall-length mural painted by Sullivan and artist 
tara goreau, as well as refurbished floor boards, “old barn 
lighting,” 
hanging plants 
and salvaged 
chairs. In 
summer, diners 
will be able to 
nosh sitting 
on riverside 
benches. 

At breakfast, 
Pingala's staff 
will serve 
bowls of 
oatmeal with 
dried fruit, 
peanut butter, 
toasted pepitas 
and coconut 
flakes, and 
sandwiches 

Avocado Toast — avocado, tomatoes, "butter" and smoked 
paprika on toasted bread. Scones, brownies and muffins are 
among the pastries baked by bhava carr. “We asked that for 
everything she makes that has gluten, she also has to make 
something that doesn't have gluten,” Sullivan says. “So our 
baker}' selection will be 50-50. And anything [on the menu] 
can be made gluten-free." 

That includes small plates such as spring rolls filled 
with crisped tofu, carrots, celery and romaine served with 
creamy dill dipping sauce, and avocado salsa fresca with 
millet-flax dipping chips. 

Heftier dishes include sandwiches served on breads 
from nearby barrio bakery. They include a vegan BLT (with 
eggplant “bacon," onion jam and maple-Dijon aioli) and a 
“Middle-terranean” sandwich of roasted-chickpea salad 
with capers, sun-dried tomatoes, parsley and lemon-tahini 

Liquid-wise, Pingala will pour single-origin coffees 
roasted in the Berkshires, fresh smoothies and juices. The 
Pick-Me-Up Smoothie combines iced coffee, banana, cacao, 
dates and nut milk. “The idea behind it was [to replicate] 
one of those super-naughty coffee Coolattas from Dunkin’ 
Donuts,” says Sullivan. Come summer, he hopes to serve 
beers brewed at his brother’s Massachusetts microbrewery. 

Located at One Mill Street in Burlington, Pingala will be 
open Monday through Saturday from 8 a.m to 6 p.m. 



Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST., BURLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.LAMANTE.COM 

REGIONAL DINNER SERIES 
KICKS OFF FEBRUARY 4 

4 4 

Tuesday to Friday 

3 courses for $35 

2/1 1-2/1 3 Umbria 

(not available on 2/14) 

2/18-2/21 Piedmont 
2/25-2/28 Emilia-Romagna 
3/ 4-3/7 Tuscany 

Visit 

WWW.LAMANTE.COM 

for details , 


BAR & SHOP 

Drink Shop Learn 

Tasting 

Thursday, 
February 20 

Spain, off the 
beaten path. 

Reservations required. 

Call or email to reserve your spot. 


126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 11 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 
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802 - 655-2423 
www. papa- franks, co m 

fJQ @papafranksvt 



'Rehearsal Vinners! 


Authentic & Affordable 

Thai Food 


At the Winooski Roundabout, 655-4888 • Open daily for lunch and dinner. 

tinythairestaurant.net 
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FLATBREAD PIZZA 
PRIVATE PARTIES 


Unlimited flatbread. salad, & 
chocolate pizza for dessert. 
—Wine and local beer on tap! 


AUGUST FIRST BAKERY 

149 South Champlain St, Burlington 

Contact Us! friends@augustfirstvt.com 
www.augustfirstvt.com 

(802) 540-0060 




Those fish are flash-frozen, then stored 
at Waitsfield’s Mad River Food Hub, not 
for from the captain’s teen-years home of 
Moretown. 

The rest makes its way to Europe and 
Asia, the final destinations of most Alaskan 
catch. ‘Tm trying to change that, though,” 
Naples says. "Somehow we gotta make sea- 
food sexier! It's good for you, and we have 
the most sustainable fishery on the planet, 
yet most of it is sold out of country.” 

Why did Naples return to live in 
Vermont despite a career based in the 
Pacific? The fisherman says he's traveled 
the world, from hitchhiking across the 
Caribbean islands to touring Africa, South 
America and France, but he finds the 
Green Mountains the best place to feed 
his dual loves of food and music. “I have 
a community of people here that are very 


SALMON FLOP ON BOARD 
OUTOFTHEQUARTER- 
MILE-LONG NETIN ONE 
CONTINUOUS SHOT, 



receptive to what I do," Naples says. “I try 
to provide really high-quality fish, and 
people here appreciate good-quality food 
more than most places in the country.” 

That’s certainly true at the Burlington 
Farmers Market, where Naples' fish makes 
customers stop in their tracks. “They say, 
‘Oh, no way,’” the captain says, miming the 
shock of passing shoppers. “They are so 
excited to see Alaskan salmon. It’s a niche 
people appreciate.” 

Many of Naples' Vermont fens first 
encountered his salmon at the farmers 
market or in community-supported agri- 
culture shares from Jericho Settlers Farm 
or the Intervale Food Hub. Starbird Fish 
is also available at City Market, Healthy 
Living Market and Guild Fine Meats. 

Starbird’s relationship with Hotel 
Vermont predates his movie screening. 
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zucchini fritters among them 
— the weekly dinners will 
mark a full-on debut of their 
homeland fare. 

From Tuesday to Saturday 
evenings, 3:30 p.m. to 9 p.m., the 
Oktays and chef mehmet kurtlu 
will offer a Turkish-inflected 
menu that includes plates such 
as baba ganoush, phyllo cheese 
rolls, slow-roasted doner kebabs 
and pachanga borek — aka fried 
pastry with pastrami and kashar 
cheese. Indecisive diners can go 
for mezze platters served with 
house lavash bread. 

Live music and (eventu- 
ally) beer and wine will make 
for a hoppin’ evening scene, 
Vural Oktay hopes. “Turkish 
wines are perfect matches 
for much of this food,” he 
observes. 


Education 
a la Frangaise 

PRESTIGIOUS COOKING EVENTS 

It’s no secret that new England 
culinary institute executive 

chef JEAN-LOUIS GERIN is a 

master of his craft. And he’s 
not the school's only one. 

ANDRE BURNIER, NECI chef- 

instructor since 1990, is about 
to become the fourth instruc- 
tor inducted into the exclusive 
society of French-born Maitres 
Cuisiniers de France. It’s a 
distinction for the school 
that Gerin says he believes is 
unique in the United States. 

Next month in Las Vegas, 
at the Maitres Cuisiniers’ first 
general assembly in the United 
States, Bumier will join Gerin, 
founding chef michel leborgne 
and NECI president fran voigt 
— an honorary member — in 


holding the title. Both Gerin 
and LeBorgne have also been 
awarded the Maitres Cuisiniers' 
Toque d’Or, the group’s annual 
honor for best chef. 

To celebrate, 

NECI will hold a 
monthly series of 
dinners prepared 
by visiting Maitres 
Cuisiniers, 
beginning with 
a special meal 
created by Burnier 
on March 15. On 
April 12, Olivier de 
Saint Martin of Philadelphia’s 
Caribou Cafe and Zinc Bistro 
a Vins will participate in a 
cook-off with Gerin. Both are 
not only Maitres Cuisiniers but 
also champions of the Food 
Network competition show 
“Chopped.” 

On May 24, Serge Devesa, 
chef at the InterContinental 
New York Barclay Hotel, will 
share his recipe for bouilla- 
baisse in the style of his native 
Marseille. 

In June, NECI will boast 



another coup on a national 
scale. Gerin has persuaded 
Paris-based sous-vide pioneer 
Bruno Goussault to teach a 
Culinary Research & Education 
Academy certifica- 
tion course in the 
low-temperature 
water-bath cooking 
method. 

While Gerin 
himself will teach 
an introductory 
sous-vide class at 
NECI, Goussault's 
will be for profes- 
sional chefs only — one of just 
four sous-vide certification 
programs offered in the United 
States this year. "It’s a huge 
honor for Vermont to have Dr. 
Goussault on our side,’’ says 



Last year, Naples supplied salmon to 
Richmond Elementary School at what he 
calls a “blowout fire-sale” price. Though 
he didn’t make much of a profit, he says, 
he enjoyed providing the students with 
healthy fish and educating them about 
where their food came from. One young 
boy returned home and told his father 
about the salmon. 

That father was Douglas Paine, chef at 
Hotel Vermont’s Juniper. He purchased 
a supply of Naples' fish before the hotel 
opened and stored it in his walk-in. Since 


the restaurant began serving last spring, 
Paine's gin-cured salmon with pickled 
onion and a local bagel has become a 
breakfast menu staple. He says he expects 
to add Starbird Fish’s upcoming shipment 
of whole Coho salmon to the dinner menu. 
And Paine assures that later this year, 
when sister hotel the Marriott Courtyard 
Burlington Harbor opens its seafood 
restaurant, Bleu, Starbird Fish will have a 
place on the bill of fare. 

"Without a doubt, wild salmon is far 
superior to anything farms do. But it’s so 


H rare to have a guarantee that it's coming off 
a quality boat,” Paine says of working with 
Naples. “I like having that connection.” 

Selling fish to restaurants is a new busi- 
ness practice for Starbird, but a natural 
one. Naples is keenly attuned to the pulse 
of the local food and music scene. Also 
an amateur guitarist, he has a close rela- 
tionship with the owners of ArtsRiot in 
Burlington, which has sponsored Starbird 
events. The Farmhouse Tap & Grill has 
held a special event featuring Starbird’s 
fish. And to young', hip Burlington, Naples 
is a relatable representative in skinny jeans 
and Beatles boots. 

Now, in a small way, he’s also an unlikely 
movie star, along with Baribeau, their crew 
and Lisa the net — who gets her own credit 
in Pirates ofTebenkof despite her flaws. 

In May, Naples and Baribeau will 
return to Washington State, where Whitey 
W. is currently moored, and make their 
way back to the chilly waters of Alaska. 
Reliably, the two Burlingtonians will bring 
back fish to feed Vermont for the rest of the 
year. And they just might rustle up a sequel 
on the side. © 

INFO 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 




KOio om 


Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 11-11 

P 

131 Main Street, 

On the Comer on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 


Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 





Modern Tastes ff 

Grilling the Chef: Jean-Luc Matecat 


I t was September 2011 when I took a 
seat at the chef’s table at Amuse, the 
restaurant inside the Essex Resort 
& Spa. The long counter was mostly 
empty, and the chef de partie seemed re- 
laxed as he set down each course: velvety, 
seared sweetbreads dusted with hazelnuts; 
peppery watercress soup; seared scallops 
over ratatouille. 

This was my first taste of the food of Jean- 
Luc Matecat, who was clearly very talented. 
It was to be the last, too, at least for a while. 
Matecat left Amuse and became hard to 
track, despite occasional reappearances — as 
the chef at Winooski’s Mule Bar, or a cook 
at Burlington's Pistou. In between, I later 
learned, he had a short stint at the North 
Hero House, among other jobs. 

This winter, when chef Jason Tostrup 
announced he was leaving the Inn at 
Weathersfield, the Perkinsville inn’s 
owners cast a wide net for a replacement 
During tryouts, Matecat swept in with 
roasted beets and fresh ricotta, as well as 
braised elk shank over cavatelli. His cre- 
ations wooed owners Marilee and Richard 
Spanjian, who chose Matecat from a field 
of 80 applicants. 

Born and raised in Vermont, Matecat got 
an early start in the kitchen, washing dishes 
and making salads at Warren’s Common 
Man Restaurant His dad, Patrick Matecat, 
was the chef there and an instructor at the 
s New England Culinary Institute. Despite 
H his pedigree, the younger Matecat did not 
g; automatically choose a culinary career. 
S After graduating from Harwood Union 
g High School in Moretown, he headed 
3 to Aptos, Calif., and enrolled in Cabrillo 
College as an English major. He finished 
with a culinary degree. 


family dinner was extremely important. 
I had to make the salads, make the vinai- 
grettes, help take care of the garden. My dad 
came [to the U.S.] from France after World 
War II, when ingredients were scarce and 
people stretched product, so that's how I 
first learned to utilize food. We ate lots of 
country French food, lots of fish, lots of 
game. My dad really likes birds, and so do I. 

SD; Were there any foods you hated as 

JLM: I didn’t like dill, and I didn’t like 
lemongrass. I don't know why. Now I love 
lemongrass.butl still don’t like dill. It’s just 
not my cup of tea. 


Matecat spent the next nine summers 
on Nantucket cooking for Seth and Angela 
Raynor at the Pearl Restaurant: in the off 
seasons, he headed to Boston restaurants 
such as Clio and No. 9 Park. 

Along the way, Matecat began to marry 






the classic techniques he’d learned from 
his father with a love of modern innova- 
tions such as sous-vide cooking. At the 
Weathersfield, he’s used both old and new 
methods with the local ingredients for 
which the inn is known. During a recent 
visit, I devoured incredible fried Misty 
Knoll chicken thighs, which Matecat had 
“sous-vided” before coating them in a 
batter spiked with Korean black pepper. 

I caught up with the chef last week, just 
before his Wednesday night service. 

SEVEN DAYS: How and what did your 
family eat when you were growing up? 

JEAN-LUC MATECAT: We had a big em- 
phasis on family meals and togetherness. 
We did a lot of gardening together, and 


SD: When did you decide you wanted to 
be a chef? 

JLM: I had worked for my dad while grow- 
ing up, doing dishes and making salads. 
When I started college, I needed to pay 
bills, so I started cooking in a restaurant. 
Eventually I switched my major. After my 
first summer in Nantucket was when I 
really decided I wanted to be a chef. 

SD: Who has influenced you the most 
as a chef? 

JLM: My father taught me a lot about 
my philosophy about food, about using 
just fresh, lean ingredients. He's a really 
talented cook, but he always warned me 
not to be a chef because it’s a tough, very 
demanding career. 

So my father supplied the philosophy, 
the classic techniques and the classic 


More food after the 
classifieds section. page4s 






food 


dishes. Angela and Seth Raynor were the 
people who mentored me, shared their 
philosophy with me, and gave me my style, 
attention to detail and modem twist on 
food. The funny story is that they were 
favorite students of my father’s [at NECI], 
and they actually babysat me as a kid. 

SD: How would you describe your 
style? 

JLM: Classic building blocks with a 
modern presentation and twist. My food 
is really grounded in an old-school style. I 
adhere to my father’s techniques and reci- 
pes, and I like fundamental vinaigrettes. 
But [cooking] is a much different game 
than it was in 1970. We’re all a lot more 
privileged, and I like modern techniques. 
Still, I can’t think of anything I like more 
than [my father's] roast chicken, which is 
one of the simplest dishes. 

SD: What's the most important 
advice you can offer about roasting a 
chicken? 

JLM: Be sure to truss your chicken. That’s 
the key to having it cook evenly. 

SD: What foods and ingredients are 
always in your pantry? 

JLM: Tons of rice, lots of curry. I eat a lot of 
Southeast Asian [food] at home, and eat a lot 
of vegetables and fruit. [At the Inn] we keep 
some funny Asian things in the back, plus a 
wide variety of vinegars. I love my vinegars. 
We rely heavily on fresh herbs and lots of 
pickles. We pickle anything and everything 

SD: If you were trying to impress 
someone with your cooking, what 
would you make? 

JLM: Guinea hen from Cavendish Game 
Birds [of Vermont] has been one of my 
favorite things lately. They’re incredible 
birds. I confit the legs in duck fat, with lots 
of herbs and garlic; then we very gently 
cook the breast, whether it’s by sous-vide 
or by poaching in a vinegar broth. 

SD: What's the most off-the-wall dish 
you've ever tried? 

JLM: Rotten tofu. [Laughs.] Uh, fermented 
tofu. Steve Bogart [former chef-owner of 
A Single Pebble] took me to Montreal and 
ordered it for me. I gave it three tries, but 
it was too much for me. It was absolutely 
horrible. Also, durian fruit from Thailand. 
If it’s in its spiky case it’s OK, but when it’s 
open, the meat smells like a combination 
of bananas and rotten onions. 

SD: If you could travel to any country 
to eat for a week, which one would it 

JLM: I still have to get to Spain. It’s long 
overdue. 

SD: What piece of kitchen gear can you 
not live without? 

JLM: This is not very original, but my 
MAC chef’s knife. 


SD: What’s the most memorable meal 
you’ve ever had? 

JLM: It’s hard to narrow it down, but the 
meal that comes to mind is the “thank 
you” meal at Clio, the winter that I worked 
there. It was 13 courses. [Clio] was the first 
place I was exposed to modern cooking, 
to immersion circulators and Freon. I ex- 
pected to be disappointed. Now, I can’t say 
enough how great it is to control tempera- 
ture and consistency [with an immersion 
circulator], 

SD: Do you have a favorite cookbook? 

JLM: In the last year, maybe the Eleven 
Madison Park cookbook. 

SD: Where do you like to eat, in 
Vermont and elsewhere? 

JLM: Clio, Coppa, Craigie on Mam [all in 
Boston], Hen of the Wood in Burlington, 
and Pistou. I also eat religiously at Pho 
Dang [Vietnamese Cafe], It’s at the end 
of my street [in Winooski], and it’s been 
my fast food for the last three years. I also 
really, really love the Royal Orchid [Thai 
Restaurant] in Montpelier. It’s been my 
family’s go-to for the last 10 years. It’s 
great food. It reminds me of the food in 
Thailand. 

SD: What do you listen to when you 

JLM: Anything and everything, depend- 
ing on the day. The majority' of the time 
it’s underground hip-hop [Atmosphere 
and Brother Ali]; a close second is classic 

SD: Do you have a favorite beverage? 

JLM: Pompelmo soda from San Pellegrino. 

SD: You’ve cooked in a few very rural 
places, including the North Hero 
House and the Inn at Weathersfield. 
What’s the biggest challenge of cook- 
ing in this kind of environment? What’s 
the biggest reward? 

JLM: The biggest rewards are the break 
times you get to enjoy in these seasonal 
places; the biggest challenge is staying 
focused during the slow periods. When 
it’s really slow, it’s hard to stay focused and 
aggressive on your cooking. But I also try 
to remember those are your times to catch 
up and get everything in order for when it 
gets busy. ® 


INFO 




THE BAGEL PLACE 

SERVING LUNCH SPECIALS DAILY! 


TOURS 


: Seven Days Friday email bulletin including: 


# Receptions and events 

# Weekly picks for exhibits 

# "Movies You Missed" 
by Margot Harrison 

# News, profiles and reviews 


lew 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 
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WED. 12 


101. Cheray Science Hall. SC. Michael’s Colli 
Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2795. 
THE TRIALS OF MUHAMMAD ALT: Middle 
College professor Leger Grindon hosts a si 
ing of the 2013 documentary about the bo 
legal issues surrounding his refusal to figf 
the Vietnam Wac A discussion follows. Ilsl 
Public Library. Middlebury, 6:30 p.m. Free. 

food & drink 

OISHCRAWL: Foodies sample local eats or 
culinary tour of four Burlington restaurant 

Church Street Marketplace. Burlington, 7 
WINE TASTING: Oenophiles mingle over si 
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Sounding Off 


A nnabelle Chvostek was just 
7 years old when she made 
her professional music debut^^^ 
with the Canadian Opera Company. 

Since then, the singer-songwriter 
and multi-instrumentalist's career 
has blossomed. In 2004, the 
Toronto native joined Juno Award- Ilk 
winning folk group the Wailin' 

Jennys, where her songs caughtTT 
critics' attention and confirmed** ~ 
her rep as a versatile talent. After ’n 
embarking on a solo career in 2007, I m 
Chvostek continued to turn heads 
with her albums Resilience and Livq. „ ' 
From Folk Alley. Her latest release, 

Rise, presents a mix of captivating 
protest songs that reflect her 
songwriting gifts and imaginative 
approach to her craft. 


ANNABELLE CHVOSTEK 

Free Library. $17.50-20. Info, 43 


'°und 
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calendar 


Jk us custom jit you’i wedding 
and formal appa'iel fo’i the 
perfect look on you’i special day. 

Now offering tuxedo rentals! 

Free groom’s tuxedo with five 
paid rentals. 

We offer wedding gown cleaning 
and preservation. 



The Sewing Basket 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 


325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 



SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


EVEN DAYS 


www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn today! 


James Carter, saxophones; Gerard Gibbs, 
Hammond B3; Leonard King, drums 


Sat., February 22 at 7 & 9:30 pm 


JAMES CARTER 
DRGAN TRIO 



health & fitness 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get 



HEART CHAKRA OPENING MEDITATION WITH 
MARNA EHRECH: Crystals and other energy 




SQUEER DANCING: Folks swing their partners 
'round during an evening of square dancing in 
supportive environment. Chittenden Emergen- 
Food Shelf, Burlington, introductory lesson, 
7-8:30 p.m.: plus-level class, 8:30-9 p.m. $5: fr 
for newcomers. Info. 735-5362 or 922-4550. 

CONUNDRUM COMMMUNITY DRUM CIRCLE: 

Experienced percussionists keep the tempo 
going at this family-rriendly event Tao Motion 
Studio, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $4-7. Info, 922-7149. 
DRUMMING CIRCLE: Feel the beat! Folks find 
rhythm at this Informal percussion session. 7h - 
Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info. 
888-492-8218. 

FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT SERIES: 
CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: A piano 

by literature. Vermont Statehouse, Montpelier, 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 338-3480. 

Choi, cellist Yves Dharamraj'and pianist Stephe 
Gosling perform original compositions by 
Vermont College of Fine Arts students. College 
Hall Chapel, Vermont College of Fine Arts, 
Montpelier, 1 & 8 p,m. Free. Info, 828-8734. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles In singles and 

6-9:30 p.m. Free for fnst two sessions; S30 an- 

talks 

NEW ECONOMY PROGRAM: Gwendolyn 


MAKER SERIES: Big thinkers get high tech and 
Library, 3-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 

Aargh. matey! Youngsters celebrate the hooli- 
gans of the sea with music, games and activi- 
ties. Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit 

lovers in grades 6 to 8 plan cool projects for the 
library. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

MINI-PUPPET PARTY: Youngsters ages 3 
through 6 create a cast of characters, then en- 
liven the depths of winterwith a creative show. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 11 a.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 223-4665. 

READ TO COCO: Budding bookworms share 
words with the licensed reading-therapy dog. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 223-4665. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narra- 
tives pave the way for art, nature and cooking 
projects. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: 
Preschoolers stretch their reading skills through 
activities involving puppets and books. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

WINTER STORY TIME: Kiddos share read-aloud 
tales and wiggles and giggles with Mrs. Liza. ^ 



nesses can take advantage of socially consciou 
economics. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 7- 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

RYAN CREHAN: The long-distance cyclist 

Wheels: Madrid to Croatia and Back." ArtsRiot 
Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 861-2700. 

'AMERICAN IDIOT*: Set entirely to the music of 
punk rockers Green Day, the Broadway nations 
tour of this Tony Award-winning musical tells 
the story of three friends on the edge of pursu- 
ing their dreams. Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. $27-73. Info, 863-5966. 

CABIN FEVER FOLLIES' AUDITIONS: Locals 

ation in the Valley Players' March variety show. 
Material must be brief and self-contained. Vall- 
Players Theater, Waitsfleld, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free 
Info, 496-6651 or 583-6767. 

'OTHER DESERT CITIES': A memoirist's new 
book reveals devastating family secrets in Jon 
Robin Baitz's acclaimed drama, presented by 
the Vermont Stage Company. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $28.80-37.50. Info. 

'AGNES OF GOD': A psychiatrist must assess th 

produced by Johnson Stage College students. 
Dibden Center for the Arts, Johnson State 
College, 1 p.m. $5. Info, 635-1476. 

'THE FOX ON THE FAIRWAY': Maggie Burrows 
directs this Northern Stage production of Ken 
Ludwig's comedy about a hilarious rivalry 
between two country clubs. Briggs Opera Hous 
White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $10-60. Info, 

'THE SEAGULL': Lucy Peacock and Diane 
D'Aquila star in director Peter Hinton's modem 
version of Chekhov's masterpiece about the 

of artists gathered at a country estate. Segal 
Centre for Performing Arts. Montreal, 1 & 8 p.m. 
$24-39. Info. 514-739-7944. 
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Instruction is ALWAYS Available! 


Say you 
saw it in, 







E-Cigs [-Pipes 

Vapor- E-Cigars 



I • Get evaluated within 48 hours. Same 
day or next day appointments available 

• Appointments available 9am-4pm, 

I every weekday: Monday - Friday 

I • Appropriate Injuries for this Clinic 
are acute, non-emergent musculo- 
I skeletal injuries including: 

- ankle sprains - knee sprains 

- whiplash - back strain 

- calf strain - shoulder strains 

-groin pull - hamstring pulls 

- hip/glute strain 

- Also Acute Vertigo (BPPV) 

I • No referral needed if your insurance i 
I requires none. 

I • We will communicate with your 
I Primary Care Provider. 

• Call 371-4242 for an appointment. 

f = Central Vermont 
~~ ? Medical Center 

I Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org ; 
At CVMC Rehab Services 
1311 Barre-Montpelier Rd / 802.371.4242 i 
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It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



ANDREW D. MIKELL. ESQ. 
STATE MANAGER 


▼ 


Vermont e . Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


ROBBI HANDY HOLMES 
REALTOR | 





ED LEVITE 

LOAN CENTER MANAGER / 

SENIOR MORTGAGE LOAN ORIGINATOR 

Union Bonk 

LOAN CENTER 


fm\ Vermont zSlttomeys 
-S_ Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, March 6, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


RSVP: 

BY NOON, THURS, MARCH 6 
ATSEVENRAYSVT.COM 
OR 865-1020 x36 
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Celebrating our milestone anniversary 
with a musical phenomenon 


Lyric Theatre Company presents a new production of B0UBL1L and SCHONBERG'S 

LesMiserables 

April 4-13, 2014 | Flynn MainStage 


TICKETS: $21-$35 


S5 student/semord^scount^a^some performances; 


802-86FLYNN | flynncenter.org 

• ( p Network of Companies 

- Mature Themes - 

Residenliol & Commercial Really 

Info: lyrictheatrevt.org 

HR Intelligence • Retirement Solutions 




M M ' 

'-Ax . BLACK 

AND GREEN 

-REtjoLunonpRiT 

Eco-miHra 

tour™ 

A unique BIG BAND performing \ r 

/ 

//THE BLACK LIBERATION MOVEMENT SUITE 

O 

^ THE SCIENTIFIC SOUL 

REVOLUTIONARY GARDENS OF HARLEM SUITE 

with special cantastoria presentation by ilRE-DlLL, 


Haybam Theatre at Goddard College 

Saturday, February 22, 2014 

Advanced Tickets atwww.goddard.edu/concerts 





Winter Bike Sale 

Saturday, February 15 
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JAY PEAK Presents 

NORTH MISSISSIPPI 
ALLSTARS 

THURSDAY, MARCH 6TH / FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 

General Admission: $55 
VIP Admission: $100 
For more information and to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music or 802.327.2154 

This event is part of our 12TH ANNUAL MAROI GRAS WEEK 

(March in! Htb, JOI-i) 



JAY ^ PEAK 

VALENTINE’S DAY 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14TH 

Dinner for Two at Alice’s Table 

Enjoy a 5-course meal for just $85 per cou 


The Comedy Divas Anti-Valentine’s Day Si 
$10 / Show starts at 8pm in the Foeger Ballroom. We al 
Day, but there's also a small part in all of us that can fir 
mock about the mushy holiday. 

Valentine’s Kids-Night-Out 
$60 per child. Includes sugar cookie decorating, 2 hour 
Pump House Indoor Waterpark and Arcade, make-your 
sundaes and a movie. 


For more information: jaypeakresort.com/Val 
or 802.988.2611 



= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


agriculture 

FRUIT & BERRY SHORT COURSE: 




College. 124 Main St. Randolph 


building 


TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

sheath a 76-ft. x 76-ft. tiny house 
in Bakersfield, Feb. 22-23. Plenty 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP LAYERS: 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP: BATCH 
PROCESSING: Streamline 


Bring a Mac-compatible flash 


13. 6-9 p.m. Cost: $40 /person: 


BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN 

CS6: Learn the basics of Adobe 

lications. Students will explore 

sts. This class 


sign software skills. Mac 25-Apr 
29, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $205/ 
person; $J84.50/BCA members. 


Cost: $250/workshop. Location: 
Bakersfield, 1 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


KIDS: FASHION DESIGN: Spend 


All other supplies included. Ages 
8-12. Mar. 8. 1-3 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; S22.S0/BCA members. 


PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 


black-and-white film with your 




Every Mon.. Mar. 24-May 72. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $2 15/ 


$40/person; S36/BCA members. 


PHOTO: USING A FLASH: Explore 
flash effects with slow and fast 




$40/person; $36/BCA members. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ICE: Ice. 


PREPARING YOUR ARTWORK 
FOR EXHIBITION & SALES: Are 






ALT. FIRING WITH BOB GREEN: 



266 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598-7077. infb#sa!sa- 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


p.m. Cost: $20/person: 518/BCA 

SILKSCREEN SLIP TRANSFERS: 






$1B/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St, 

SOUND ART: Learn the basics of 


BASICS 8. BEYOND METAL: 

tional art Each student will 


FURNITURE RESTORATION: 

8:30 p.m. Cost: $180/person: 
members $148.50. nc 
$765 + $15 shop fee. Lc 


Mar. 10-24. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost 
$80/person; S72/BCA members. 
Location; BCA Center; 735 Church 

craft 


5:75-7:75 p.m.. Mar. 5-Apr. 9. Cost: 
$79S/person; member discount 
avail. Location: Shelburne Craft 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS OUSZKO: B-Tru is 

(poppin, locking, waaking). 


DRAPED FIGURE PAINTING: 


$140/person: members $85.50. 

Shelburne Craft School. 64 


Yoga Center. 150 Dorset St.. Blue 
S. Burlington. Info: 497-0736. 

DANCE STUDIO SALS ALIN A: 


9:75 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 
Location; North End Studios. 294 

Info Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone, or 

Cost; $50/4-wk. class. Location: 

Step Dance. 598-6757. kevin & 


drumming 


TAIKO, OJEMBE a CONGAS!: 


Burlington Taiko Space. 208 
Flynn Ave„ suite 3-G, Burlington 

13 N. Franklin St. Montpelier. 

Info: Stuart Paton, 999-4255, 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


FOSSE JAZZ MASTERCLASS: 




I chose to advertise with Seven Days 
as a part of our commitment to buy local. 
I also wanted to support a business that 
supports us. 


We’ve run seasonal ads and coupons 
and both had immediate results. I wish 
I started using Seven Days when we 
opened in 1996 — I feel like I’ve missed 
thousands of potential customers. 


Seven Days is a treasure and I would 
recommend the paper to other business 
owners. It clearly has an audience that 
participates — that’s what makes Seven 
Days so special. 


ROBERT M REMILLARD 

President of Oil n Go 


it works, 


CALL 864-5684 TO ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS. 



classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


adults. Feb. 21. 5:45-7:45 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person. Location: 

Arts , 153 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, flynnarts.org. 


gardening 


RAISED BED GARDENING: Get 




a.m. Cost: $70/person. Location: 

Garden Center. 128 intervale 
Ave„ Burlington. Info: 660-3505- 

VEGETABLE GARDENING 101: 

9:30-11 a.m. Cost: $10/person. 


HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 


p.m. Cost: $B50/series. Location: 
Horsetail Herbs. 134 Manley Rd.. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


Program. Apr. 26-27, May 24-25, 
Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26-27, Aug. 
23-24. Sep. 27-28, Oct 25-26 


$1750; payment plan $187.50 

McCleary. director. Location: 
Wisdom of the Herbs School. 


language 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE SPRING 
SESSION. VIVE LE PRINTEMPSI: 

10. Cost: 5245/course; $220.50 


Mlchellne Tremblay. AFLCR 
881-8826, michelineatremblay t®' 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 

Society of Vermont(JASV) is 

8:15 p.m. Textbooks: 1. Japanese 


Foundation. CGP. Location: SL 
Michael's College. I Winooski PI., 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Info: Vermont Aikido. 862-9785, 

AIKIDO IN BALANCE: Learn how 


$10/class. $65 for monthly 
Motion Studio. 180 Flynn Ave., 

9 204, tylen^alkidoinbalance. 


COMBAT FITNESS MARTIAL 


LLP. Vincent Guy, 655-5425, 








certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 


in Waterbury Center. 585-1025. 

martial arts 

Valley. 257 Pine St. (across 
from Conant Metal & Light). 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 






55 Leroy Rd., It 
660-4072, julioUFbjjusa.co, 




will explore Oriental medicine 


5-Element Theory. Additionally. 


school. Cost: $5.000/500-hour 
Healing 21 Essex Way. suite 109. 
Healing. Scott Moylan. 288-816 0, 

ORTHO-BIONOMY PHASE 5: 

This class allows those newly 
interested in bodywork to learn 


sites required. Sat. & Sun., Mar 
22-23, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Cost $285/ 
person ; $265 if paid in full by 
Mar. 1. Location: Memorial Hall. 




LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




THE LANDSCAPE IN OILS: Create 




painting 


be on July 19, 2014! May 17. 70 

THE OTHER SIDE OF COLOR: 


CREATING DEPTH IN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING: Use per- 

Festival. Apr. 26. 10 a.m. -2p.m. 


Instructor: Gary C. Eckhart. 




will be on July 19, 2014! Cost: 

PAINTING SPRING IN 
WATERCOLOR: Capture the 


on July 19, 2014! Apr. 5. 10 a.m.-2 


Info: Jane Morgan. 893-4447, 

TIPS FOR BETTER DESIGN 
& COMPOSITION IN YOUR 
PAINTINGS: A watercolor work- 

Beach, VWS, NWS. This workshop 







Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


® AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 




music 


F rom the dawn of the cassette player, the mixtape has been 
a go-to method for amorous advances. While the physical 
medium has changed over the years, from tapes to CDs to 
Spotify playlists and the like, few gestures are as sweet and 
time-tested as curating a playlist for your dear someone. Sure, 
flowers and chocolates are nice. But making a mixtape takes time 
and, more importantly, thought to ensure that you send just the 
right message. In that regard, in our admittedly biased opinion, 
the mixtape remains the ultimate romantic expression. 

So here’s a little mix we made just for you, consisting entirely 
of local tunes released in the last year or so. Why? Because we 
like you. 


“ Catskills ,” Alpenglow 

Makinga mixtape is an art. The two most important tracks 
on any mixtape are the first and last. And the opener is 
especially critical. You want to set the tone and grab 
attention, but you don’t want to come on too strong. Warm 
and inviting, Alpenglow’s "Catskills" is a perfect choice. 
And it’s beautiful, like you. 



Songs for You 

An all-local Valentine’s Day mixtape 

DAN BOLLES 


“ Thirty Weeks,” 

Paper Castles 

Almost as key as the opener is how you follow it up. You 
want to build the intensity here, but you don’t want to 
be overbearing or reveal too much. In that sense, ‘Thirty 
Weeks” by Paper Castles is perhaps a risky selection. It's a 
little downcast, floating in the gray margins of an uncertain 
romantic future. The hope is that you appreciate its subtle 
sense of longing — not to mention its angular little groove. 

“Warm, Chills ,” 

1 Persian Claws 

£ Since the line between sweet and sappy is a fine one, the 

2 worst thing you can do with a mixtape is become mired in 
“ slow songs. So we’re picking up the mood with this surfy 
S little cut by Persian Claws, because “Warm Chills" are 

exactly what we feel every time you’re near. (Was that line 
too sappy? Let’s move on...) 

S “All About Yon,” 
j Kat Wright & the 
§ Indomitable Soul Band 

We're entering the heart of our mix, and it's time to 
!J dispense with the foreplay. With its slinky R&B groove, 

2 exultant horns and irrresistibly sensual vocals, “All About 
5 You" by Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul Band leaves no 
jj doubt about what this tape is, well, all about. 

“The Best Is Yet to Come,” 
Audrey Bernstein 

One of the oft-overlooked aspects of a good mix is flow. 
j=5 Especially when pulling from so many styles of music, 
§ easy transitions are paramount So we’re sliding from 

3 sexy soul to smoky jazz with this reimagined take on 


the Sinatra classic, “The Best Is Yet to Come," by local 
chanteuse Audrey Bernstein. 

“One More Go,” Kelly Ravin 

When Waylon Speed's Kelly Ravin sings, “I’ll start the 
fire, I’ll start the blaze,” on “One More Go” from his 2013 
solo record Leathered, Weathered, Worn and Wiser, we get 
chills. We're hoping you will, too, when Ravin's aching 
rasp hits your headphones. 

“Leonard Coen,” 

Violette Ultraviolet 

When we first heard Love Wait What Yes by Violette 
Ultraviolet, we mistakenly thought it was about losing 
love. But it’s actually about finding it If ever there was 
a song that captures that kind of romantic ambiguity, 
it is "Hallelujah" by Leonard Cohen. So VU’s homage, 
“Leonard Coen,” serves a double purpose. One, it’s a lovely 
ode to longing. Two, it’s something of a test, because ifyou 
don’t pick up on the not-so-subtle references to the Cohen 
classic — VU even tease the song's chord progression — 
maybe this isn’t gonna work out after all. Bonus points 
if you note VU’s — we hope intentional — misspelling of 

“Matador,” tooth ache. 

We're cheating a little here ... not that we make a habit 
of such things, of course. “Matador” by tooth ache. 


was originally released a few years ago, before the local 
electropop songwriter rerecorded and rereleased her 
debut full-length, Flash & Yearn, last year. But we dig the 
song’s metaphor — love as a simultaneously elegant and 
brutal game, a bullfight — so much that we’re including it 
here. But please don’t play games with us. 

“This Is What Livin’ Feels 
Like,” Caroline Rose 

We’ve brought the mood down a bit with the previous 
cuts, so it’s time to pump it back up before the finale. 
“This Is What Livin’ Feels Like" by Caroline Rose should 
do the trick. Rootsy and rambling, it evokes the endless 
possibilities and adventures of a wide-open road ahead, a 
road we're hopeful you'll travel with us. 

“Tapped In,” 

the DuPont Brothers 

We've reached the end of our musical love letter. By now, 
we really hope you know how we feel about you and that 
our choice of tunes has left you both entertained and 
thinking sweet thoughts. So we'll sign off with this comfy 
little number by the DuPont Brothers, “Tapped In." With 
Zack duPont’s warm croon couched in soft stylistic traces 
of Nick Drake, we think it's a perfect song for cozying 
up on a late winter’s morning — maybe the morning 
after Valentine’s Day? Wink, wink — with our favorite 
person. © 
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Kiss the Cooks 

Well, I was wrong. 

In last week's column, I opined that 
it would take a minor miracle for the 
industrious lads at Signal Kitchen to 
complete their ambitious renovation 
project in time for last weekend's grand 
reopening shows. This past Friday I 
found, to my delight and amazement, 
that not only did SK owners alex lalu 
and gave oechristo finish, but the new 
space is flat-out killer. What was once 
a hip, enjoyably dank underground 
haunt is now a verifiable — still hip — 
hotspot that feels more like a club than 
abasement Well, OK, it still kinda feels 
like a basement. But it’s a really cool 
basement. 

The crown jewel of the redo is 
undoubtedly the sleek, chic new bar, 
which sits slightly elevated at the back 
of the concert area and serves as a 
barrier to the plush booths of the back 
lounge. For one thing, its altitude is a 
bonus for concert-goers like, well, me, 
whose less-than-towering stature often 
means craning my neck for a glimpse 
at the stage. (Ever try watching a show 
stuck behind leon campos or joshua 
glass? It can't be done, I tell ya.) 

For another thing, the bar section 
provides a refuge for passive viewing, 
as it is somewhat removed from the 
stage area. That means folks who want 
to socialize while keeping an eye on the 
show can do so without bothering those 
who want to focus on the band. Show 
talkers, you're welcome. (You still have 
to shut the fuck up everywhere else, 
though. Kisses!) 

My only small quibble is that there 
was a discernible difference in sound 
quality by the bar as compared to the 
floor. But that’s nothing a well-placed 
extra speaker or two in the back 
couldn’t fix. I mean, even self-absorbed 
assholes like to actually listen to music 
sometimes. (Seriously, shut up.) 

As for the music itself, it was an 
interesting cross-section, mean martin 
from DJ duo safari opened the night 
with a thoughtfully crafted mix of deep 
house, hip-hop, funk and even a little 
soul. Bonus points for spinning — gasp! 
— actual vinyl. Well played, sir. 

I’m still not entirely sure what 
to make of plato ears, the one-man 
electro-ish indie-rock project of former 
Chamberlin front man mark daly. I'm 
not against the growing encroachment 
of electronic techniques in indie rock 
and pop music, by any means. Any 


technique or effect, when used well 
and creatively, can be put to good and 
sometimes transcendent use. People 
used to bristle at the electric guitar, 
too. In Burlington, acts such as pours, 

ERRANOS, RYAN POWER and NUDA VERITAS, 

among others, brilliantly incorporate 
loops, prerecorded sounds and 
numerous other electronic shenanigans 
into their work, both live and recorded. 
And you can find about a bazillion 
examples of similarly forward-thinking 
indie artists making waves beyond our 
bubble doing the same. 

But something about Daly’s set 
failed to connect, at least with me — a 
bunch of folks in the front seemed to 
be eating him up, so to each their own. 
But at several points, as he bounded 
wildly around the stage singing and 
playing lead guitar over layered loops 
and prerecorded backing music, bare- 
chested beneath a bright, multicolored 
suit and wearing Wayfarer sunglasses 
and a red headband, his shtick struck 
me as, well, shtick. Maybe I’m missing 
some entrenched irony here. Because 
otherwise it was like watching indie- 
rock karaoke. 

There’s no denying Daly’s talent. 
He’s a fine singer and wrote some great 
songs with Chamberlin. The stuff he’s 



recorded as Plato Ears is well produced, 
super catchy and, especially when 
considered as a departure from his 
earlier works, rather daring. But little of 
that translated live. 

It seems reductive to say the fix is 
something as simple as playing with a 
band — though 1 suspect some extra 
hands would help. I mean, how many 
of us, myself included, hailed Ryan 
Power’s actual karaoke experiment 
with his own music as brilliant a few 
years back? (Then again, I think most 
would agree that the current full-band 
incarnation of Power is superior.) 

Based on Daly’s resume and the 
strength of his recorded material — 
which really is quite good — I’m willing 
to bet he figures it out, maybe even as 
soon as this Friday, February 14 — that’s 
Valentine’s Day, folks — when he plays 
Radio Bean. 

Caroline rose closed the night and 
was, simply put, a revelation. Even 
though I named her album America 
Religious one of the best Vermont-made 
records of 2013, Friday was the first 
I’d seen Rose live. In my defense, she's 
been touring a bunch. Onstage, Rose has 
an easy swagger and feisty demeanor, 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 














WED. 12 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Meetings4Meetings, Slim 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Funkwagon Karaoke. 



MANHATTAN PI 





THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Josh 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Aer. RDGLDGRN. 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Winooski Wednesday: 
Squimley & the Woolens, (rock). 8:30 p.m.. free. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Denny Bean, (singer-songwriter), G p.r 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis. 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 

8 TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Open Mic. 9 p.m., tree. 

> northeast kingdom 

2 THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. Free. 


s 


?! 

3 

* 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. free. 



THU. 13 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Thirsty Thursdays with SJ 
FINNI GAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell, (funk). 10 p.m.. 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half & Hair Comedy 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: The Burritos (rock). 9 


MUDDY WATERS: Ambient World Project (ambient 




RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Reign One. (EDM).IO 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: Select Session: The Beatles Sgt 

Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band. (Beatles tribute). 


Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: VT Comedy Club Presents: 


barre/montpelier 



WHAMMY BAR: Abby Jenne. (rock). 7 p.m., free. 


stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 



northeast kingdom 

BROWN'S MARKET BISTRO: Tony Mason, (folk). 



What’s He Thinking? Genre labels are confining and often 
inaccurate. So it’s always nice when an artist comes up with his or her own. Like, 
say, “thought-pop,” the phrase briar rabbit coined to describe his music. It’s a fitting 
descriptor. On his latest record, From Your Bones, the Chicago-based songwriter — and, 
it should be noted, nephew of blues legend B.B. King — delivers a folk-tinged suite of 
compelling, inward-looking songs meant to make your mind wander and wonder. Briar 
Rabbit plays the Monkey House in Winooski on Tuesday, February 18. 
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not to mention powerhouse pipes. Her 
banter with bandmates pat melvin and 
jer coons was almost as entertaining 
as the music itself. Almost. Rose’s 
rambunctious take on roots and country 
rock is the real deal. Which reminds 

A couple of weekends ago, I was 
asked at a party why rock and roll is 
traditionally so male-dominated. I 
didn’t and don’t have a good answer for 
that. However, it’s worth noting that of 
Vermont’s three highest-profile native 
artists, two acts, grace potter and anais 
mitchell, are female, (phish would be the 
third.) I’m not counting neko case in this 
instance, since she’s a transplant. And I 
suspec t that the next generation of local 


artists who have a real chance to make 
national waves will prominently feature 
women. For me, that group includes 

MARYSE SMITH, HANA ZARA, KAT WRIGHT and, 

now, Caroline Rose. 

BiteTorrent 

Safe travels to local jazz-fusion outfit 
eight 02. The band is heading to Los 
Angeles next week to hit the studio 
under the tutelage of two contemporary 
jazz titans, Grammy-nominated 
composer jeff lorber and renowned 
bassist jimmy haslip. Given their stature 
in the genre, Lorber and Haslip can 
work with whomever they'd like and 
are constantly approached by artists 


hoping to capitalize on their expertise. 
So for that dynamic duo to choose to 
collaborate with Eight 02 is quite an 
honor for the locals. 

“It’s a dream come true,” writes 
keyboardist peter engisch in a recent 
email to Seven Days. 

Eight 02 head to the left coast next 
week, but not before playing a send-off 
gig as part of the Brick Church Music 
Series in Williston this Friday, 
February 14. 


In other news, paddy reagan's pre- 

PAPER CASTLES Outfit CANNON FODDER 

is reuniting for a gig at the Monkey 
House on Monday, February 17. 1 know 
I dug CF back in the day. But I confess 
my recollection of that band is hazy. 
Looking back through the archives, 
circa 2008-ish, I see I used to refer to 
them as “alt-whatever,” which, knowing 
Reagan's music, sounds about right. 

Also on the bill is waylon speed front 
man noah crowther, playing a collection 
of his acoustic (?!) songs alongside rob 
o'dea and CF's ryan osswald. I'm super 
intrigued. 

Last but not least, happy trails to the 
wee folkestra. The nine-piece collective 
is playing its third annual Red and 
Black Ball at Radio Bean this Saturday, 
February 15. Sadly, the show will also be 
the group’s swan song, as WF are calling 
it quits, presumably so they can focus on 
other projects. Like, nine other projects. 

It’s always a bummer to see a fun 
band hang it up. But on the plus side, 
who doesn’t love a reunion show? 
(Right, Cannon Fodder?) <Z> 




SUNDAY 

BLUEGRASS BRUNCH 12-3pm (Btown) 
CLOSED/PRIVATE PARTY 6pm (Btown) 
OLD-TIMEY MUSIC 3:30-5:30 (Montp) 
LAUREN SHEEHAN 6pm (Montp) 



THURSDAY 

7 DAYS SINGLES PARTY! 

6pm (Btown) 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 

THE BLAKES 8pm Fri (Btown) 
GRUNDLEFUNK 9pm Sat (Btown) 


GO Lahe St. Burlinglon S40-0188 
89 Main Streel. Monlpelier BGS-CHHE 
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3.22 HOT NEON MRGIC 
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3. 14 THE HOUSE BOND 
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No additives 
does NOT mean 


i ourtobacco 
safer cigarette. 
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■ fr-opr-arM, 

visit www.sfntc.com 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 



Dreamcatchers On their upcoming new album Hot Dreams — the 
band’s third for ultra-hip Canadian label Arts & Crafts — Canada’s timser timbre 
combine the spectral tones of their 2009 self-titled debut with the haunting, bizarro 
doo-wop of their 2011 follow-up, Creep On Creepin’ On. The result is a mysterious and 
moving work that builds on the sonic irregularities of their early efforts while forging 
ahead into bold new territory. Catch TT at Signal Kitchen in Burlington on Friday, 
February 14, with locals alpenglow. 
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REVIEW this 

Garrett Linck, 
Abodes of Owls 

(SELF-RELEASED CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



rockers Wolcot released their farewell 
record, Coronado EP. That recording was 
a follow-up to the then-high schoolers' 
2011 self-titled debut, and realized much 
of that album’s budding promise. But, as 
it goes with so many young bands, Wolcot 
were seduced by the promise of greener 
musical pastures elsewhere. Its members 
left Vermont post-graduation to pursue 
fresh adventures such as college, new 
bands and that time-honored youthful 


pastime, screwing around. Wolcot front 
man Garrett Linck landed in Portland, 
Ore., where, according to his Bandcamp 
page, he’s “attempting to grow a beard 
and start a band.” Insert “Portlandia" joke 

Linck's soon-to-be- released solo debut, 
Abodes of Owls, suggests he should do 
just fine in the land of M. Ward and the 
Decemberists. Not to mention a city that 
now claims famed transplants such as 
Stephen Malkmus, Modest Mouse and 
Spoon’s Britt Daniel, all of whom seem to 
be among Linck’s formative influences. 
Recorded in Burlington by Ryan Power, 
Linck's freshman solo outing picks up 
where Coronado left off, delivering a solid 
take on slackerly indie rock that portends 
a bright future for the Vermont expat 

The four-song EP opens on "Between 
the Banks.” A sinewy lead guitar line 
tumbles over moody distortion sustains, 
building tension beneath Linck’s coolly 
disaffected vocals. Then the song explodes 
in a storm of overdriven indie rock before 
washing out into a hypnotic, shoegaze-y 
groove. 

The next track is a cover of “Heart 
of Darkness” by Sparklehorse. Linck 


John Creech, 
Remember 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Before we discuss the merits of local 
songwriter John Creech’s latest solo 
record, Remember, let’s address an 
elephant in the room: It’s kinda old. As 
in, it came out in 2010. “So why review it 
now?” you might ask. It’s a fair question. 

For starters, when Creech wrote 
and recorded the record, he was in the 
throes of losing his primary enterprises: 
first Vermont Folk Instruments, then 
Burlington Guitar and Amp. As Creech's 
wife, artist Emily Bissell Laird, puts it in 
a recent email, he “didn’t do much PR 
as he was focusing on the demise of his 
businesses.” 

It’s understandable that pimping the 
album would get lost in the shuffle. Still, 
three-plus years later, why not just let 
the album fade into the past? Here's the 
important point: Because Remember is an 
intriguing album and, as the saying goes, 
better late than never. 

Creech has been an active member of 
the Vermont music scene dating at least 
back to the 1990s, when he played clubs 



such as Club Metronome and the now- 
defunct Club Toast with his band Cloud 
People. Since then, he’s been gigging 
regularly in a variety of roles with other 
notable local players all over the state. 
Creech is not a fixture, exactly, but more 
a player who haunts the margins. That’s 
a position he sometimes assumes even on 
his own record. 

To craft Remember, Creech enlisted 
the help of some fine local talent, 
including guitarist Bob Wagner, bassist 
Aram Bedrosian, keyboardist Peter Krag, 
drummer Pete Negroponte and harmonica 
whiz Greg Izor, among others. To be sure, 
Creech seizes numerous opportunities to 
showcase his own guitar chops on these 
mostly instrumental compositions. But 
rather than dominating the spotlight, his 
playing is part of a larger tableau — a wise 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


transforms the song from sparse bedroom 
pop to uptempo indie jangle. But, even 
given its enchanting, Pavement-y slant, 
Linck manages to retain the song’s 
melancholy mood. 

“Thirty Degrees and Raining," the 
album’s only acoustic number, is next. 
Stripped of the muscular trappings of 
his preceding songs, Linck proves to be a 
commanding writer, even with little more 
than a guitar and melodica at his disposal. 

EP closer “Overlook Park” continues 
the overcast mood, with Linck’s creaky 
vocals floating amid a haze of spectral 
guitars. He has a natural knack for 
building suspense, and does so here 
to great effect Drawn out ever so 
purposefully over a Built to Spill-worthy 
six-plus minutes, the song is a classic indie 
slow burn, using mounting guitar effects 
to build to an anthemic climax, both for 
the song and the EP itself. 

Abodes of Owls by Garrett Linck is 
available at garretlinck.bandcamp.com. 



choice, given the caliber of his supporting 

Collectively, Creech’s compositions 
represent a sort of jam-inflected new-age 
style They alternate from the pastoral 
("Autumn") to the ethereal (“5,6,7") to the 
outright groovy (“The Dance"). On each, 
he displays a gift for writing hooks that 
return with force even on some of the 
more languid jams. The uptempo “1 in 3," 
for example, skitters between stylistically 
diverse sections, each slyly shaded by 
whatever instrument is taking the lead 
at a given point. But whether blissing out 
to Negroponte’s fluid keystrokes, boot- 
stomping to Adrian Unser's high-flying 
fiddle or noodle-dancing to Creech's own 
guitar stylings, the cleverly omnipresent 
melodic theme keeps the song in balance. 

John Creech is reportedly devoting 
more of his creative efforts to making 
music. We're told he has a new recording 
project on tap, which we’ll hope to review 
before the next Winter Olympics come 
around. In the meantime, listening in on 
Remember is a worthwhile endeavor. 

Remember by John Creech is available 
on iTunes and CD Baby. 

DAN BOLLES 


Vall»y Stage f^&dubtlia 

P.M. Sundays 

poets and players j 



Annabelle Chvostek 


Sunday, Feb. 16th - 4pm 
Richmond Free Library 
201 Bridge Street 


$17.50 in advance 
j $20 day of show 

jfoj* 802-434-4563 
* www.valleystage.net 
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Discount Tobacco 
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saw it in... 
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music 


CLUB DATES : 



Youth Movement There’s been a lot of hype surrounding Youth, 
the recently released debut record from Nashville’s wild cub. Media outlets around the 
globe, including Spin, Rolling Stone, Paste, the Guardian and MTV Hive, have joined a 
growing chorus championing the band and its brand of dark, New Wave-influenced 
indie rock as a likely Next Big Thing in 2014. Touring in support of that record, the band 
plays the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Friday, February 14, 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 






chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: Briar 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Old Time Music 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Andy Plante. 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 





RED SQUARE: Wild Man Blues. 7 

chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Winooski 



barre/montpelier 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 
free. Open Bluegrass Jam 7 

stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


WED. 19 

burlington 


ARTSRIOT: Parisii Quartet: 




northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m., free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Skippy All 
Request Live, (top 40). 10 p.m.. 



FATOUMATA DIAWARA 

Friday, February 21 at 8 pm, MainStage 

S| ”™ a HANSQN& (nnhmxam '“CD 
DOREMUS flBT 


(comcast 


wwssaiiM; 

www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl - 


FLYNN & UVM LANE SERIES 

present 







Howard 1 
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Spread the Beats Love 


^ 0 

beats by dr. dre. 


Headphones and speakers from Beats make 
the perfect gift for that special someone. 
Stop by to check out the whole collection! 


Small Dog 


PROVIDE 
FOSTER & 
RESPITE 
CARE FOR 
CHILDREN 


HowardCenter is looking for a family or individual to provide respite for 8 year old Andrew. < 
has stolen the hearts of those who work with him on a daily basis. Here is what they shared about him: 
"Andrew* is one of the sweetest children I have ever known. I have not met any other child that can 
get every other person around him to start meowing like a cat as if it was a second language. He is so 
creative, industrious and has a very untraditional sense of humor that can put asmile on anyone's face. 
When he is able to sit down with ascrew driver and anything with screws and batteries; there is nothing 
he can't fix. He has the ability to put a smile on anyone's face when spending k'me with him because of his 
endearing personality, greatsense of humor and wild imagination." Some of Andrew's interests include: 
He loves playing with Legos, trains, cars andalmostanythingthathecan take apart and put back together. 
He loves being outside in the snow building snowmen, igloos and sledding. When weather permits, he 
loves playing on playgrounds, riding bikes and scooters, and swimming. Andrew enjoys having others 
read to him, particularly Lego books and Spongebob Squarepants. 

You don't have to be married, rich or a homeowner, you 
just need to care. HowardCenterwill support you every 
step ofthe way. Please contactus today! 


‘Real name & photo withheld forconfidentiality.Moreinformationavailableupon inquiry. 
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art 


Petal to the Metal 

"John Bisbee: New Blooms," Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education 


M aine sculptor John Bisbee 
calls his exhibit at the 
Pizzagalli Center “New 
Blooms," a name that 
suggests, say, pretty floral watercolors. 
In fact, his medium could not be more 
different. His massive sculptures and 
installations are made from nails, 
thousands and thousands of them. 
Specifically, they are called Bright 
Common nails, or tie spikes, and they are 
12 inches long. 

If you’re wondering what a person 
could do with these besides affix boards 
to each other, 
you should 
the ebullient 
Bisbee, a sculptor 
in residence and 
instructor at 

Bowdoin College who's been working 
with nails for 28 years. And you should 
see “New Blooms,” which, by his own 
assessment, is his “best work yet.” 

The title of the show is apropos, even 
if there are no pastel pigments in sight. 
Two of the enormous installations do 
have floral motifs. “Pinwheel" consists 
of a series of flowers outlined against 
the entire south wall of the gallery, each 
covering some five feet in diameter and 
gently seguing into its neighbors. Pounded 
into curvy shapes, the nails-cum-blossoms 
take on grace and movement. 

Bisbee is not the first artist to evoke 
nature with man-made materials, but 
in the marvel that is “Floresco,” he has 
literally forged a shape that marries the 
geometric to the organic. And it is difficult 
to describe. Suffice it to call the piece a 
four-sided floret, with each side consisting 
of three slightly curved nails arranged 
a la pinwheel, and each point welded to 
another point. Bisbee further disciplines 
dozens of these precisely formed florets 
into a series of diamonds on a long wall. 

If you stand across the room and 
squint your eyes a bit, the work resembles 
an outsize argyle pattern. And if you 
think about the weight of the material 
— measured in tons — you may wonder 
both how the wall supports it and how the 
resulting creation can look so delicate. The 
shadows created by every line maximize 
the lacy effect. 

Light and shadow are strategic in 
“Pelt," too. Swooping across the entire 
length of the wall opposing “Floresco,” 
the installation consists of some 5,300 
nails driven in at angles in seemingly 



POUNDED INTO CURVY SHAPES, 


windswept whorls. The title is apt: 
As a whole, the piece suggests the 
multidirectional fur of a Rhodesian 
ridgeback. A closer stance presents an 
entirely different aspect — a view of the 
trees and not the forest, as it were — and 
impresses on the viewer just how much 
exacting measurement and manual labor 
went into the installation of this work. 
Like a Tibetan sand mandala, “Pelt” 
conveys a sense of evanescence, too. 
After all, when de-installed, it will once 
again become a pile of nails. 

Two of Bisbee’s freestanding 
sculptures in “New Blooms” have a 
permanent form, with the nails corralled 
into objective, monolithic shapes. The 
most literal piece, punningly titled 
"Hearsay,” takes the shape of a giant 
gramophone horn. Curvy and curlicued 
nails form its walls, and the exaggerated 
bell, nearly eight feet high, all but invites 
viewers to curl up inside. 

“Seed,” which rests on its side in the 
foyer, is yet again composed of many 
hundreds of nails. These are untreated, 
so that rust has begun to affect the color. 
The nails are pounded into slightly 
wavy, organic forms and bundled lying 
in the same direction; the finished piece 
consists of many layers welded into a fat 
capsule tapered at each end. While its 
name implies the possibility of a fecund 
explosion, the materiality of “Seed” 
gives it a solid, muscular presence. It is 
somehow lovable and intimidating at the 



Bisbee's third floor sculpture is 
appropriately titled “Thicket.” Its 
components are dozens of individual 
nails fashioned into stalks, the heads 
flattened to form petals, and all are 
gathered into a dense, unruly jumble. 
While much of the work here references 
nature, this thigh-high piece actually 
resembles it. 

“New Blooms” validates Bisbee’s 
unending fascination with his medium, 
not to mention its rigorous difficulty. 
He continues to put the common nail to 
audacious purposes, creating works of 
art that delight, amaze and expand the 
very definition of transformation. 

PAMELA POLSTON 








DEAR READERS: 

This week Seven Days has a brand-new web- 
site and content management system, and 
yot/ll find ourcalendar, dub and art listings 
organized in a slightly different way than 
before. Once you get used to it we hope you'll 
find it more navigable — whether in print, 
web or mobile platforms. 

What's different about the art listings? 

Glad you asked. 

-First, the GEOGRAPHICAL HEADINGS are 

more specific. Since Burlington has the 
largest population and most art venues, it's 
a stand-alone section. Youll find venues 
In other Chittenden County towns listed 
under, well, Chittenden County. Everything 
should be logical, but if you find a town out 
of place, let us know. 

- RECEPTIONS are now included — In blue 
— within the listing for exhibits that have 
them. These will disappear after the recep- 
tion is over. 

-TALKS AND OTHER EVENTS are still listed 
separately, under ‘Art Events.' 

- "NEW THIS WEEK,' at the beginning of the 
listings, is where you’ll find exhibits that 
start in the issues calendar week (Wednes- 
day to Wednesday). Successive issues will 
list these exhibits under their appropriate 
geographical heading. 

Please check out all the fun new features 
on the website at sevendaysvt.com. 
Switching a massive amount of content 
to a new site Is a big undertaking, and 
there may be a few rough spots at first 
But we think yoi/il like what you see. 


NEW THIS WEEK 

stowe/smuggs area 

9 'POETRY OF WINTER': A group exhibit of nine 

middlebury area 

9 RUSSELL SNOW: 'Imagination in Motion,' 

by the local craftsman. Artist talk: The Wonderful, 
Wacky World of Whirligigs,* Saturday, March 1, 

1:30 p.m. February 12-March 31. Info. 383-4964. 
'ONE ROOM SCHOOLS': Photographs from the 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 


21. 6-8 p.m. February 19-March 22. Info. 468-1266. 


9 'ART THAT CELEBRATES WINTER': A community 
14, 4-6 p.m. February 14-March 31. Info. 457-2295. 


ART EVENTS 

'ANONYMOUS': The Challenges Facing 

‘ART UNDER THE INFLUENCE': Art supplies are 

Thursday. February 13, 6-8 p.m. Info. 859-9222. 
GALEN CHENEY TALK: The Vermont artist talks 

p.m. Info. 603-448-3117. 

THE VERMONT FLURRY: This competitive 

Friday- Sunday. February 14-16. Info, 457-3981. 
LIFE DRAWING CLASSES: Classes work with 

Supply. Burlington. Wednesday. February 19. 6-9 
p.m. SIS. Info. 860-4962. 

ONGOING SHOWS 


9 ABBY MANOCK: ‘What Ever It Takes," an 

Reception: Thursday. February 13, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Through February 28. Info, 656-4150. Living/ 

'ALICE'S WONDERLAND: A MOST CURIOUS 
ADVENTURE': A touring interactive exhibit 

tale. Through May 11. Info. 864-1848. ECHO Lake 

'ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN ART': 

18 DOROTHY AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING': 

over the past 40 years. Through May 18. 'EAT THE 
SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': A student-curated exhibit of 

18. Info. 656-0750. Fleming Museum. UVM. in 
ANTIQUE GAMBRELS: A selection of curved 

THE ART OF THE CENTER FOR CARTOON STUDIES’: 

2020. Bailey Howe Library, UVM, in Burlington. 

9 ARTS ALIVE OPEN PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: 

Through March 30. Info. 660-9005. Art's Alive 
COURTNEY MERCIER: ‘Escape." photography 


Curated by SEABA. including in adjacent RETN 

'CRAFTUCATION': SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL 
EOUCATORS ORIGINAL WORKS: Six artist-teachers 

more. Through February 28. Info. 863-6458* Frog 


DJANGO HULPHERS: Influenced by 'California 

DOSTIE BROS. SELECTIONS: Works in the private 

ELIZABETH A. HAGGART: Wonder," paintings made 

Through March 12. Info. 656-2014. Office Hours 

KASY PRENDERGAST: Minimal abstract paintings 
by the local artist Through May 2. Info, 578-7179. 

KATE GRIOLEY: "Passing Through: Portraits of 
Vermont artist Through April 12* Info. 652-4500. 
KATHERINE LUCAS: Abstract paintings in graphite. 
Through March 31. Info, 324-9403. Maglianero Cafe 
LYOIA LITTWIN: "Blind Contours." works drawn 

closed. Curated by SEABA. Through February 28. 
Info, 659-9222. The Pine Street Deli In Burlington. 
MARIA DEL CASTILLO: The Lima. Peru-born 

Through February 28. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in 
MATTHEW DOUGLASS: The illustrator reveals his 

Bluth and Chuck Jones. Through February 28. Info, 
540-0406. ArtsRiot in Burlington. 

THE NAKED TRUTH': A group exhibit in which 
minds. Through February 28. Info. 859-9222. SEABA 

SEABA. Through February 28. Info. 859-9222. 
REBECCA WEISMAN: Ethan Allen Nights,' a 

February 28. Info. 862-9616. Burlington College. 
'ROADSIDE PICNIC’: Large-scale leaf prints by Emiko 

SUE MOWRER ADAMSON: Monsters. Owls and 

233-6473. Chop Shop in Burlington. 

March 22. Info. 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. 

TR ERICSSON: Crackle and Drag: Film Index,’ 


1190 Mountain Road 

Stowe, VT 

802-253-Nail 

Rustynailvt.com 

Are You 
Ready to Rock? 

2/13 

The Whiskey Dicks 

followed by 

The Eames 
Brothers Band 
$ 6,21 + 

2/14 

DJ Disco Phantom 
$5, 21+ 9 pm - 2 am 

2/15 

Lynguistic Civilians 
$ 6,21 + 

2/20 

Waylon Speed 
$ 6 , 21 + 

2/21 

Grippo Funk Band 
$ 6 , 21 + 

2/22 

TallGrass GetDown 
& Friends 
$ 6,21 + 


Doors Open 9:00 p.m. 





BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.71 

Chittenden county 

'SUPERCOOL GLASS': An exhibit that spans two 

national artists. Through June 8. JOHN 8ISBEE: 


ELIZABETH CLEARY: Acrylic paintings of beer 
Info. 399-2994. Fiddlehead Brewing Company in 
JARED KATZ: 'Reflections on the World I See,' 
28. Info. 434-2550. ML Mansfield Community 


LIBBY DAVIDSON: The 50 Project." SO plein-air 

Through March 2. Info. 777-3686. Darkroom Gallery 

barre/montpelier 

•1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH 1 : With objects. 

Through December 31. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan 
Northfleld. 

ALEC FROST: "Houses. Barns and Bridges of 

889-9404. Tunbridge Public Library. 

FIRST ANNUAL GROUP ART SHOW: Selected works 


March 8. Info. 426-3581. Jacquith Public Library In 
Marshfield. 

JEFF CLARKE: Large-formaL black-and-white 

Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. 

JOAN HOFFMAN: Oil and watercolor impressionist 

Through February 19. MAKING AN IMPRESSION: 
VERMONT PRINTMAKERS': Eighteen printmakers 

'INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES': Compiling 
1958 and 1978. the Landscape Change Program at 

JOHN SNELL: "Taking Time to See," photographs 

@ KEN LESLIE: 'Golden Dome Cycle and Other 

20. 5-8 p.m. Through March 28, 5-8 p.m. Vermont 



Elizabeth Cleary Elizabeth Cleary began her artistic career by apprenticing with local artists, before receiving 
formal training at the University of Vermont and in Florence, Italy. The Colchester resident is known for depicting her home state 
with acrylic works of mountainous landscapes, grazing cows and lit-up country homes. Her current exhibit at the Fiddlehead Brewing 
Company in Shelburne pays homage to what’s now considered an important component of Vermont culture: craft beer. Cleary’s new 
series of still-life paintings features empty pint glasses and the "delicate foam patterns left behind’’ on them. “Highly reflective objects 
make a fascinating subject because of their ability to provide a glimpse of the area surrounding the still life, outside the picture plane,” 
writes the artist on her website. “This adds an interesting and somewhat mysterious dimension to the painting.” Plenty of Fiddlehead 
patrons will likely drink to that. Through April 2. Pictured: “Cheers.” 


LINDA PRUITT: "Re-wildlng." si 
Info, 223-0043. Tulsl Tea Room in Montpelier. 
NANCY GADUE: Window paintings by the local 
artist Through February 28. Info. 223-198T. The 

RAY BROWN: ’Retrospective: From Nature. ’ oil palnt- 

REGIS CUMMINGS: Places and Faces on a Journey.' 
28. Info. 828-0749. Governor's Office Gallery in 

ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 'Walking Home.' 

LEAH SOPHRIN & KATY SUDOL: 'Spnng Loaded. ' 
February 22. Info. 479-7069. Studio Place Arts In 


stowe/smuggs area 

CINDY GRIFFITH: 'From Vermont to Alaska.' 

in Morrisville. Info. 229-4326. 

CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Colorful and energetic ab- 
stract paintings. Through March 2. ‘SURVEILLANCE 
SOCIETY*: With works in a variety of media, : 

KELLY HOLT: Where.' mixed-media abstract 
paintings. Through March 9. Info, 888-126T. EVIE 
LOVETT: 'Backstage at the Rainbow Cattle Co..' 

KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONTS NORDIC SKI 


0 VICTORIA ZOLNOSKI AND MARK O'MALEY: The 

Pierce University in an exhibit that includes black 


WILLIAM B. HOYT: 'Realizations," realistic paint- 
ings. Through February 28. Info. 253-1818. Green 

mad river valley/waterbury 

'JUICE BAR' WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 

LORRAINE MANLEY: "Luminous Vermont." vibrant. 

496-6682 Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. 
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THIS THURSDM! 

FEBRUARY 13, 6-9 P.M. 


SKINNY PANCAKE 

panraksj 60 lake street 

BURLINGTON 


AT THE DOOR 
(CASH ONLY) 


Music and dancing with Top Hat Entertainment! 


PRIZES & GIVEAWAYS FROM 


SPEED DATERS: There's no guarantee everyone 
before each round. (No need to register for the 

COME EARLY! SPACE IS LIMITED! 




loor pin 
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Research Experiences for 
High School Students 
and Teachers 


art 


The Research on Adaptation to 
Climate Change (RACC) program 
encourages interested natural 
sciences and social studies teachers 
and students to applyl 
Application deadline: March 24th 

Participating teachers receive a $1 ,000 
stipend and $1 ,000 in equipment funds 
for their school! Both students and 
teachers receive free room and board 
during the summer training week at 
Saint Michael's College and conduct 
independent research project. 


^CWDO - 

EPSCoR ' 


HEALTHY 

VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 

Participate in a Research Study 
and Help Prevent Dengue Fever 




• Healthy adults, 
ages 18-50 

• One-year vaccine study 

• Earn up to $2420 
in compensation 


Call 802-656-0013 for more info 
and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 


UNIVERSITY 

■/VERMONT 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

TRUNK SHOW AND SALE July 26 and 27. 

GET A HEAD START ON SPRING! 


o. Deadline: April 15. Info. 
THINK SQUARE! Established andemerg- 

December 2014. Deadline: August 15. Info. 

AVA GALLERY AND ART CENTER Is accept- 

CALLING ALL ARTISTS Do you have 

February 20. Edna, 247-4295 or info® 

JUXTAPOSE: PHOTO EXHIBIT The composl- 




Send 1-3 digital images (JPG) to museum!? 

HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO EXHIBIT Darkroom 


CREATIVE COMPETITION The Space Gallery 




middlebury area 

OBSERVING VERMONT ARCHITECTURE': 

443-5007. Middlebury College Museum or Art. 
JIM BORDEN: Watercolors by the late local artist. 

382-9222. Jackson Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in 
Middlebury. 

rutland area 

ANNUAL STUDENT ART SHOW: An energetic 


'FULL HOUSE': An exhibit of works in a variety 


PAUL BOWEN: 'Sculpture: 1973-2013.' 
February 15. Inro. 468- 


RUDDY ROYE: 'Telling Stories,’ an exhibit of 

Through February 14. Info. 287-8396. Felck Fine Arts 

STEPHEN SCHAUB: Mixed-media works that 

February 21. Info, 468-6052. Christine Price Gallery. 
Castleton State College. 

TOM MERWIN: Abstract paintings by the Vermont 
artist Through February 28. Info. 465-4071. 

WINTER ART MART: Local artists show photog- 

masterpieces. Through March 31. Info. 247-4295. 


'EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY, DEGRADATION, HOPE, 
REGENERATION, AWAKENING': Artwork that 

The Great Hall in Springfield. 

'THE FOUNDER'S COLLECTION': A group exhibit 
gallery's founders. Through March 2. Info. 875-1018. 



Anthony Sim If you find yourself in Burlington salon the Men's Room in 
coming weeks, let your eyes wander from the mirror, and your gaze will surely be caught 
by the nude figure drawings on the wall. Local artist Anthony Sini is known for his 
distinctive commercial design work (including the logos of Healthy Living Market and 
Cafe, Kids Town and Daily Chocolate), but his sensibility is equally strong finessing the 
contours of the human body. His male and female models strike arresting poses — some 
tame, others far from it — which Sini captures with deft graphite lines. The moodiness 
of these figure drawings are a departure from his whimsical illustrations and funky, 
bold graphic design. Even if you're not due for a trim, stop by. You won’t be able to stop 
looking. “Go Figure" is on display at Artspace 106 at the Men’s Room through March 31. 








ART SHOWS 



Jim Borden Lifelong painter Jim Borden moved to Middlebury from 
Indiana at age 80 and passed away at the Lodge at Otter Creek senior living facility at 85. 
He wasn’t a Vermont resident for long, but he certainly left his mark on the community he 
found here. Though he suffered a stroke and battled rheumatoid arthritis, Borden taught 
weekly drawing classes for his fellow Lodge residents and continued painting until the 
end of his life. “I saw how he never quit, in spite of physical handicaps, limited studio 
space; whatever stood in his path, he found a way to deal with it,” remembers one of 
Borden's neighbors. "He gave me lessons that I will just never forget.” The Jackson Gallery 
at Middlebury’s Town Hall Theater exhibits a selection of Borden’s watercolors through 
February 28. A reception is this Friday, February 14, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: “Annaville.” 



brattleboro area 






northeast kingdom 

SOPHIA CANNIZZARO: New photogr. 


SUSAN OOODBY: Collages and paint 



WINTER ART SALE: Bargains on works in a variety 


outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 



IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH': This exhibit celebrates the school's 






Info, 514-285-2000. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


RICH FEOORCHAK. GALEN CHENEY. GIL SCULLION 
AND ENRICO RILEY: Collage, assemblage and Aims 




[ MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


Valentines Specials 


I 




TATA HARPER 

MINI FACIAL 

$ 45 

(regular $80 Value) 


FREE MAKE UP 
LESSON 

with any $25 
product purchase 

GIFT 

CERTIFICATES 

Buy $100 & get $25 Free 


20 % off 

^JZufiraUt 

INERAL MAKE UP 

m 


Earn 


OTHER SERVICES AVAILABLE: 








Have you signed up for insurance through 

Vermont Health Connect? 


Open Enrollment Ends in March 

We’re here to help. Our trained Navigators can 
assist you with the enrollment process. 
Contact the Health Assistance Program: 

(802) 847-7249 or (802) 847-6984 


Fletcher 
Allen __ A. 


FletGherAllen.org/Healthsource 

assy 


Mark your family's 
milestones in 

lifelines 


Memorialize your loved one 
by publishing their obituary 
in Seven Days. 

Our print and digital publications can share 
news efficiently and effectively — ideal for pub- 
licizing funerals and memorial services, as well 
as for sharing with family and friends far away. 

Let Seven Days help honor a special person 
who meant so much to so many. 

READ, POST, SHARE & COMMENT 

lifelines.sevendaysvt.com • lifelines@sevendaysvt.com 






BOOK YOUR CATERING EVENT TODAY 
From family feasts to corporate parties. 
Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 


for $5.99 + tax 


Discover what 
Sovernet customers 
already know: 

A Ourstate-of-the-art 
■ network and dedicated 
team make Sovernet 
w the smart choice. 


Join us today! 


877.877.2120 sovemet.com 


SOVERNET 


FABIAN 

COSTUME 

SALES 

SHOP CLOSING! 
CHECK OUT ALL THE 
GREAT BARGAINS! 

73 Main St. • Fair Haven, VT 
Open Wed and Sat 1-5 
or by appointment. Cali today! 


w 

February Special 

1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 12 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 

S19-99 


movies 


sHowg meg 


Wednesday 12 — thursday 13 


6:30, 9:15. 'Endless Love 12:35. 2:55. 
5:15, 7:35, 9:55. Frozen Sing-atong 

10. The Lego Movie 3D 12:05, 2:20. 
4:40. 7:45. Lone Survivor 12:10. 6:55. 
the Monuments Men 12:30, 5:15, 
7:30. 10. Ride Along 12:35. 2:50. 5:05 
7:20. 9:35. ‘RoboCop 12, 2:30. 5. 7, 


friday 14 — thursday 20 
Sat to Tue: 1. 5:30, 7:30. 


friday 14 — thursday 20 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Wednesday 12 — thursday 13 
American Hustle 6:10.9:10. Labor 

Job 6:30. 'RoboCop 6:25, 9:10, 


friday 74 — thursday 20 
'Endless Love Fri: 6:30, 9. Sat & Sun: 
12:50. 3:20. 6:30. 9. Mon to Thu: 6:30. 
9. The Lego Movie in 30 Sat & Sun 
only: 1, 3:40. The Lego Movie 6:20. 

Sat & Sun: 12:50. 3:30, 6:15, 9. Mon to 


MAJESTIC 10 

Place. Taft Comefs|, Wllllston, 

B78-2010. majesticl0.com 

Movie in 3D 2. 

'RoboCop 1:30.4:10,6:40.9:10.11 


Sat & Sun: 12:50, 3:30, 6:25, 9:10 Mon 
to Thu: 6:25, 9:10. 'Winter’s Tale Fri: 
6:20, 9:05. Sat 8, Sun: 12:50. 3:30, 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. 4300. Essex. 379- 

About Last Night Thu:7:15. 9:30. 

along 12:15. 2:40. 5:05. Labor Day 12 
Movie 30 12:05, 2:20. 4:40. 7.45. Lone 

Men 12:30. 2:25. 

Nut Job 12:30. 2:30. 4:30. Ride 
Along 12:35, 2:50, 5:05, 7:20, 9:35 
'RoboCop 12 2:30. 5. 7. 9. That 

Academy 12:25, 2:45. 5:05, 7:25. 9 
friday 74 ONLV 

About Last Night 72:15, 2:30. 4:45 


12:50, 4:30, 7:10, 9:10. Tue to Thu: 
1:10, 3:50, 6:40, 9. The Nut Job in 30 
Fri to Mon: 12:30. Tue to Thu: 1:50. 

30. Tue to Thu: 1:15, 3:55, 


to Mon: 4:10. 9:40. Tue to Thu: 

n: 7:05, 9:35. Tue to Thu: 6:50, 

5. 'Winter’s Tale Fri to Mon: 1. 3:50. 

5. 9. The Wolf of Wall Street Fri to 


friday 14 — thursday 20 


Movie Fri: 6:30. Sat: 1. 6:30. Sun: 1 




website) Philomena 1:20. 6:25. The 

Wolf of Wall Street 3:20.8:35. 

rriday 14 — thursday 20 

The Great Beauty (La Grande 
Bellezza) 3: 


) Winter’s Tale 1:15, 3:55. 6:35, i 


friday 14 — thursday 20 

3:30, 6:40, 9. Tue to Thu: 1:20, 4:05, 

a.m. 2:20. 4:40. Tue to Thu: 1:30, 
4:10. Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit Fri 
to Mon: 1:15. 6:35. Tue to Thu: 1:45. 

2:40, 5. 7:20. 9:35. Tue to Thu: 1. 3:20. 


9. Tue to Thu: 1:15, 3:55, 6:30, 9. 

9:15. Tue to Thu: 1:40. 4:10, 6:50. 
9:15. 'Royal Ballet: Swan Lake Thu: 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main SL. Barre. 479- 

The Lego Movie 6:30, 9. That 
Awkward Moment 6:30. 9. 
rriday 74 — thursday 20 
The Lego Movie in 30 Sat & 

Sun only: 12:20, 3:15. The Lego 
Movie 6:30, 9. Ride Along Fri: 

6:30, 9. Sat & Sun: 12:45, 3:15, 

THE SAVOY THEATER 

2014 Oscar Nominated 

rriday 14 — thursday 20 
Nebraska Fri: 6:30, 6:45. Sat& Sun: 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

12 Years a Slave 3:55. 6:10. 3:50. 
3:30. Labor Day 1:!5, 4, 6:20, 9:20. 
Movie 3D 1:45. 4:30. 7, 9:10. Lone 

9:15. Ride Along 2, 7:10. * RoboCop 
1:40. 4:20. 6:50, 9:15. That Awkward 

rriday 14 — thursday 20 
12 Years a Slave 4:40.7:30. 'About 
Last Night 1:25, 3:50, 6:45, 9:20. 
American Hustle 6:20. 8:50. 
-Endless Lovel:30, 4:20, 7. 9:20. 
Frozen 3:20. Frozen 3D Fri to Mon: 

Fri to Mon: 12:20, 2:30, 5:05. Tue to 
Thu: 2, 5:05. The Lego Movie 3D Fri 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Her 4, 7:15. The Lego Movie in 3D 4, 

rriday 14 — thursday 20 

and Sun: 2:30. B:45. Mon to Thu: 4. 
Sat and Sun: 2:30, 4:40. 7. 9:10. Mon 






ItSSj LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile i i i l l rur.-int’ fl r 




= MOVIE CLIPS = 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



(which doesn't qualify as an MYM) and 



M averick war correspondent Jeremy 
Scahill (of the Nation ) is hanging 
around Kabul, getting sick of reporting 
on canned news from the war zone. 

He heads out to rural Gardez, where a 
family tells him a harrowing story of the 
“American Taliban” soldiers who raided 
a celebration and killed several of them, 
including pregnant women. 

Scahill starts digging into the evidence 
to find out who's responsible for this 
mistaken attack on Afghan civilians — 
and for covering it up. He learns about 
the Joint Special Operations Command 
(JSOC), the elite unit that would later 
become famous for killing Osama bin 


VEP 


ulture 



Overweight research volunteers needed for a nutritional study 

Healthy overweight women (18-40 yr) are needed for an 8-week 
NIH study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 

Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon completion ol 
the study. For more information please contact Dave Ebenstein 


Fleldier 

(debenste@uvm.edu or 802-656-9093). 

■■UNIVERSITY 


Email Is preferred. 

r., ■£.... 




^%T rL i Urgent Care 

T I — ' FAMILY AND OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


Now Accepting All BC/BS Plans 


It’s all about Convenience! 

No appointment needed • Open six days/week 
(M-F 11am - 6pm, Sat 11am -4pm) 

Little or no waiting 


It's about quality medical care when you need it! 

253-221 1 • www.stowevtu rgentcare.com 
394 Mountain Rd (Baggy Knees Plaza), Stowe 







fun stuff 


MORE FUN! CROSSWORD (P.C-5), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4) & STRAIGHT DOPE (R26) 
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DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



LULU EIGHTBALL JEN SORENSEN 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your stuff for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 



STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.--^ 




Curses, Foiled Again 

British authorities said habitual 
burglar Daniel Severn, 27, got his foot 
caught while climbing through a bath- 
room window of a house in Howden 
and wound up hanging upside down 
over the toilet for an hour and a half. 
He was found by homeowner Richard 
Wilson, whose wife took a photograph 
of Severn before her husband called 
police. Severn admitted trying to 
burglarize the residence and explained 
he tried to call police himself to come 
rescue him, but he dropped the phone 
into the toilet. “It would be funny" 
Judge Amanda Rippon told Severn af- 
ter sentencing him to 28 months in jail, 
“if it were not such a serious offense.” 
(Britain's Daily Telegraph ) 

Mistaken Identity 

Sculptor Robert S. Davison is suing 
the U.S. government for copyright 
infringement because the U.S. Postal 
Service used his sculpture of the Statue 
of Liberty on a stamp, instead of the 
original statue in New York Harbor, 
without his permission. Davison’s rep- 
lica welcomes visitors to the Las Vegas 
casino hotel New York New York. 
Davison’s attorneys contend that the 
post office chose their client's image, 
which appeared on more than 5 billion 
forever stamps printed in 2011, because 
it was more “fresh-faced” and “sultry” 
than the original. (Associated Press) 


Gangnam Style 

South Korean teenagers who can't 
afford plastic surgery are turning to 
do-it-yourself cosmetic enhancements, 
using cheap tools bought online. In- 
stead of double-eyelid surgery to give 
them a “Hollywood look,” for example, 
some teens wear glasses, costing $5 to 
$20, that force their eyes to stay open 
without blinking. Another popular 
item is a $6 jaw roller intended to push 
the jaw line into a 
petite, oval form. 

Another device 
promises to raise 
the nose bridge to 
give a pointed nose. 

It's painful but costs 
only $2. “We want 
to become pretty 
without spending all 
the money," 17-year- 
old Na said, explain- 
ing that she and 
her friends started 
ordering online after 
seeing Korean talk show guests dem- 
onstrate various gadgets. According to 
the International Society of Aesthetic 
Plastic Surgeons, South Koreans are 
the world’s most cosmetically en- 
hanced people. (GlobalPost) 

Moonlighting by Day 

University of Colorado Denver officials 
placed cultural diversity coordinator 
Resa Cooper-Morning, 54, on admin- 


istrative leave while they investigated 
reports that she operated a phone-sex 
business during the hours she was 
working at the school. Her website, 
msresa.com, features numerous 
nude, provocative photos of Cooper- 
Morning, and a phone sex component 
invited callers to talk dirty with her 
Monday through Friday from 7:30 
a.m. until late at night. Her university 
work hours are 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. After 
Cooper-Morning 
was placed on leave, 
the website stated 
that she was avail- 
able for phone sex 
weekdays only after 
3 p.m. (Denver’s 
KCNC-TV) 

Drinking- 
Class Hero 

A pilot program in 
the Netherlands 
that hires alcoholics 
to collect litter and do other light work 
in Amsterdam pays them with beer. 
The 20 men must show up at 9 a.m. 
three days a week. They start with two 
beers, work all morning, eat lunch, get 
two more beers, do an afternoon shift 
that ends with a beer and sometimes a 
bonus beer. Besides the beer, partici- 
pants receive a meal, tobacco and $13 
cash, a lot of which, the men admit, 
goes to buy more beer. Amsterdam East 
District Mayor Fatima Elatik defended 


the program, which the city operates 
with the nonprofit Rainbow Group 
Foundation, declaring, “I am giving the 
people a sense of perspective, even a 
sense of belonging ... We validate them, 
and we don’t ostracize our people.” In- 
sisting that the program’s goal is to get 
alcoholics to stop drinking and move 
back to mainstream society, Rainbow 
leader Gerrie Holterman said beer was 
the obvious choice because it's easy 
for the sponsors to regulate the men’s 
consumption.” (Associated Press) 

Big Break for White-Collar 
Crime 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has changed its mission, according to 
national security lawyer Kel McClana- 
han, who said he noticed the change in 
December while reviewing a Freedom 
of Information Act request from the 
agency. The FBI fact sheet previously 
stated, “The primary function of the 
FBI is law enforcement.” Now, Mc- 
Clanahan told Foreign Policy, it’s “The 
primary function of the FBI is national 
security.” FBI official Paul Bresson 
clarified that the agency’s mission 
"changed after 9/11,” and the number 
of FBI agents dedicated to counter- 
terrorism doubled between 2001 
and 2009. As the FBI focus shifted to 
counterterrorism, the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer reported a sharp drop in the 
number of white-collar criminal cases 
investigated. (MSNBC) 



IT’S PAINFUL 
BUT COSTS ONLY $2. 
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by TOM TOMORROW 



THE END? 







FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


BY ROB BREZSNY E 


Valentine’s Day? Maybe you’re 
single and reject the cultural bias 
that says being in an intimate 
relationship is the healthy norm. 
Or maybe you’re part of a couple 
but are allergic to the cartoonish 
caricatures of romance that bom- 
bard you during the Valentine 
marketing assault. If you’d rather 
consecrate love and intimacy in 
your own unique way, untainted 
by the stereotypes flying around, 
I invite you to rebel. Make this 
the year you overthrow the old 
ways and start a new tradition: 
Valentine’s Day 2.0. Mock sappy. 


romance even as you carry out 
futuristic experiments in radi- 
cally slaphappy love. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): In her TED talk, 
science writer Mary Roach made it clear that 
human beings don't need genital stimulation 
to experience orgasms. Shespokeofawoman 
who routinely reaches ecstatic climax by 
having her eyebrows caressed, and another 
woman who reaches the big 0 simply by 
brushing her teeth. Then there's the woman 
who can simply think herself into coming, no 
physical touch necessary. I cant guarantee 
that a similar aptitude will suddenly turn on 
in you, Aries, but the coming days could bring 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): "The fact that 
> loves you doesnt rescue you 
from the project of loving yourself writes 
blogger Sahaj Kohli. Nothing else rescues you 
from that quest, either, I would add. Sooner 
or later, whether it’s now or 20 years in the 
future, you will have to master this fine art. 

Its not enough to merely feel affection for 
yourself; not enough to seek pleasure and 

investigations to discover what it means to 
love yourself; you have to develop rigorous 
plans for how to accomplish it; and you must 
fire up a deep commitment as you actually 
carry out those plans. By the way, the coming 
weeks will be an excellent time to work on 
mastering this fine art, 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): "Drunk with 
my madness. I shouted at him furiously. 
‘Make life beautiful! Make life beautiful!" 1 So 
says a character in a prose poem by Charles 
Baudelaire. And now, even though I am 
neither drunk nor furious nor consumed 
with madness, I am whispering the same 
command to you. 1 hope you will respond 
by embarking on a heroic effort to make life 
beautiful everywhere you go. The astrological 
omens suggest that if you do, you will be 
inundated with practical blessings that are 
as valuable as money. This will also be an 
excellent way to drum up the kind of love you 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Here's what I 
wish for you during the Valentine season: to 
be happily in love with an intimate partner 
who loves you back. Ifthat's not feasible, here's 
what I hope: that you are learning provocative 
lessons about yourself through your growth- 
inducing relationship with a close ally. And 
if you're not blessed with either of those 
experiences, here's a third alternative: that 
you chehsh your fathomless longing for its 
own sake, feeling wonder and reverence for 
its wild power even if its unfulfilled. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Making eye contact 
Is essential for building potent links with 
people you care about. It bypasses rational 
thought, stimulating chemical reactions 
in your bodies that enhance empathy and 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY A 


intimacy. In practicing the art of love, its one 
of the most potent moves you can make. This 
Valentine season would be an excellent time 
for you Leos to explore the frontiers of what's 
possible through prolonged eye contact 
Start here: Cultivate a sincere desire to know 
what’s simmering inside the souls of your 
dearest allies. With that as your driving force, 
your gaze won't be clouded by shyness or 
self-consciousness. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): "I prefer an 
ecstatic orgasm to a lot of angst," says 
Filipino artist David Medalla. I hope you 
consider making that your battle cry during 
this Valentine season. It would be in rapt 
harmony with the current cosmic omens. 
There real ly is no need for you to get sidelined 
by anxiety or distracted by stress when the 
natural remedy is so easily available. In every 
way you can imagine. Virgo, fight off sourness 
and dourness by engaging in acts of joy and 
pleasure. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): In her poem 
"implications of One Plus One," Marge Piercy 
marvels at the way she and her long-term 
partner keep finding new nuances in their 
love-making. Ten years of fitting our bodies 
together / and still they sing wild songs in 
new keys," she writes. What's their secret? it's 
"timing, chemistry, magic and will and luck." 


Libra, is that you will have access to all five 
of those ingredients as you reinvlgorate 
your relationship to love. More importantly 

predict you will have access to them. 
SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): Jesuit priest 
Pedro Arrupe touted the practical value of 
being totally in love. "What you are in love 
with, what seizes your imagination, wil I affect 
everything," he said. "It will decide what will 
get you out of bed in the mornings, how you 
spend your weekends, what you read, who 
you know and what amazes you with joy and 
gratitude." Are you in love, Scorpio? With 
either a person, a beloved animal, a certain 
patch of land, your creative work, or life 
itself? If not, there's no excuse! Astrologically 
speaking, it's an excellent time for you to 
be stupendously in love with someone or 
something — anything! If you are already in 
this state, trust your intuition to make it even 
smarter and finer. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
Borrowing the words of Rumi (translated by 
Coleman Barks). I've prepared a love note for 
you to use as your own. Give it to a person 
whose destiny needs to be woven more 
closely together with yours: "You are the 
sky my spirit circles in, the love inside love, 
the resurrection-place." Would you like even 
more inspirational words to deliver to your 
chosen one? I hope so. Be greedy for lyrical 
bonding. Lust for springy intimacy. Feed your 
churning yearning. Try saying this, lifted from 
the book The Last Unicom: "We are two sides 
of the same magic." And be sure to say this, 
paraphrased from Buddhist teacher Thich 

always make you feel free." 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): "People 
think a soul mate is your perfect fit," says 
author Elizabeth Gilbert. "But a true soul 
mate is a mirror, the person who shows you 
everything that is holding you back ... They 
tear down your walls and smack you awake 
... shake you up, tear apart your ego a little 
bit, show you your obstacles and addictions, 
break your heart open so new light can get 
In, make you ... transform your life." Does that 
sound like the kind of person you want in your 
life. Capricorn? Or do you prefer someone who 
likes what you like, appreciates you just as 
you are and makes your life more secure and 
comfortable? This Valentine season is a good 
time to make or renew your commitment to 
one choice or the other. Whatever you decide, 
you're likely to experience it on a richer, 
deeper level during the nextl2 months. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "I have come 
to be fascinated with the messiness of 
desire," writes novelist Ashley Warlick, “with 
the ways people f! 


want of each other, for want of some parts 
of each other." Your assignment, Pisces, is 
to celebrate the messiness of desire; to not 
just grudgingly accept it as ar 
you've got to tolerate, b 
it, be amused by It. and appreciate it for all the 
lessons it provides. Your motto this Valentine 
season could be, "i bless the messy largesse 
of my longing." 


D HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATH e r Team 

\ \Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


Vermont's Most T rusted Ni 


1/wcaxWeatherTeam 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


I RADIO FREE 

I BROOKLYN 

I I SATURDAYS > 10:00 PM 


f BERNIE SANDERS' 

I STATE OF THE UNION 
7 ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 

I I SUNDAY 2/ 1 6 > 7:30 PM 


IWATCH LIVE@5:25 

^\Affl<NIGHlSONTV 

’ Iandonune 


SHOP 

LOCAL 


and Aflii aou. 

AflUl iliK... 

SEVEN DAYS 




SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 

GENUINELY GENUINE 


IG. 38, Cl 




FEISTY LITTLE THING 

Women men 

INTERESTING, ENERGETIC PERSON 


I'M YOUR BROWN-EYED GIRL 

aspire to be. dollyteachZG 42. Cl 


A LADY IN THE STREETS 


INTELLIGENT... AMBITIOUS ... 
ADVENTUROUS 


UP FRONT. FUNNY AND PHYSICAL 


EMPATHIC. SPONTANEOUS. FREE 
SPIRITED 

has a passion for life! Alilac6, 49. Cl 


CliRieUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


AFFECTIONATE. ADVENTUROUS. 
ACTIVE, ABOVE AVERAGE 

FUN. OUTGOING ADVENTUROUS 


NON-PRETENTIOUS COUNTRY HIPSTER 

and idle chatter a must jillSGB. 27. Cf 
SEXY. CUTE AND RIDICULOUS 




LIVIN’ JUST TO FIND EMOTION 

me. JustASmaltTownGirl86. 27. Cl 
ADVENTUROUS, RELAXED. PASSIONATE 

and blunL Scorpio53. S3, Cl 


CANT HOLD ME DOWN 

re. Velivolus. 27. Cl 


GENUINE, RESPECTFUL, LOYAL 


FUN. ACTIVE. OPEN-MINDED. ATHLETIC 


AMBITIOUS AND INDUSTRIOUS 


SOUTHERN TRANSPLANT 

it comes. Just drop me a line if you'd 

NOT EVERY OTHER GUY! 

andmutlc-Trii^jltad^iC? 




PHILOSOPHICAL. REALIST. HONEST 



LIFE'S AN ADVENTURE! 

Hi! I'm a young professional woman looking for a real connection 
and a long-term relationship. I came to VT from Boston five years 
ago for my master's and I work in business development now. 

I'm on the slender side, and I have dark, curly hair (I'm Italian!) 
and green eyes. Looking for a kind guy with a spirit of curiosity/ 
adventure! FreeSpirit9, Women seeking Men, 30. 

What is the one thing that you love that everybody else hates? 

I should modify this question by saying most GIRLS hate this: 
Star Wars! (originals only) 


KIND, FUNNY. INTELLIGENT, 
CONSIDERATE 

TAKE A CHANCE ON ME 

in a great mood. PeterB2179. 34. Cl 
CARPE DIEM 


DOMESTICATED SEA MONKEY 

SEEKING A MORE INTERNATIONAL 
LIFESTYLE? 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


RELAXATION, FLIRTATION AND 
ADVENTURE! 


LETS PLAY! 

23 and a cute little thing. WeTe great 


W5MENieitaig? MEW, 


WINTER BLUES PLAYOATE 




KISS. PLAY. TOUCH 

and a smoke, exattedame. 27. Cl 
LOOKING FOR LADY PLAYMATE 


FETISHES TURN ME ON 




looking for an NSA FWB. Must be 

SEXY IN THE SHEETS 

er. easygoing girl to 

SOMEONE TO PLAY WITH 


19, CISEXY SPORT 








NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 

WANT TO CONNECT 
WITH YOU 

1 - 888 - 420-2223 




CHEF LOOKS TO COOKTHAT! 

discreet kinky times. Will cook it 
right yeah spot! Illadelph. 41. Cl 

MILTON DISCRETION 

PASSION, EROTIC PLEASURE 


LOOKING FOR A NYLON LADY 

HELLO ALL PEOPLE OF EARTH 

LIVE IN THE MOMENT 

JUSTHEREFORFUN 

LOGIC DICTATES 

FUN TIMES ABOUND 





MOUNT PHILO 

at Mt. Philo. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911990 
I SEE YOU EVERYWHERE 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911989 
HAPPY VALENTINES DAY HANSEL 

nip. When: Tuesday. March 27, 2012. Where: 
everywhere. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911988 

AMBASSADOR JOHN 


Where: BTV. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911987 
DOG WALKING ON PINE STREET? 

noticing at Planet Fitness? Single? When: 
Locust. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911986 
COMEDY AT SWEET MELISSA'S 

February 2. 2014. Where: Sweet Melissa's, 
Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Man. 0911985 




in. 0911984 


BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN HARP BLONDE 

AU REVOIR? FAVORITE 

only in dreams. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911982 
06 BUS MOM & DAUGHTER 

Road bus. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911979 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


COOKIN' CREPES AT SKINNY PANCAKE 

Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911978 
BLACK LABEL ‘JOHNNY WALKER' © 

100 miles daily to Morrisville. Want to buy 

Ground. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911977 

ago. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911976 
CHRIS IN JEFFERSONVILLE 

Jeffersonville. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911974 
FROM DAY ONE 

workplace. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911973 
PETER FOR LUNCH AT BAGITOS 

Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911972 
CHARMING FARMHOUSE WAITRESS 

Tap & Grill. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911971 
GLANCES EXCHANGED AT COSTCO 

Where: Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911970 


‘HAVE A NICE NIGHT 

Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911969 
RUGGEDVT SPOTTED 

Where: online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911968 
HEY. TIGER! RAWR! 

Radley. -Darshilliam Blake When: Friday. January 
North End. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911967 
GIRL IN MULTICOLORED STRIPED VEST 

Radio Bean. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911966 
DODGE AVENGER IN ESSEX 

Where: Essex. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911964 
DO I WANT TO KNOW 

December 17. 2013. Where: here, there, never 
enough. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911961 

CITY MARKET SALAD BAR 

January 28, 2014. Where: City Market salad 
bar. noonish. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911960 

LEARN TO SKI 

Notch. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911959 


TALL BRUNETTE AT CITY MARKET 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911958 
GREEN-PEPPERMINT TEA 

When: Sunday. January 26. 2014. Where: downtown 


FROM ONE SPY TO ANOTHER 

Sunday, January 26. 2014. Where: the Three 
Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911956 

BLONDE AT THE COFFEEHOUSE 

Coffeehouse. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911954 
HUGGABLE SKI INSTRUCTOR AT SMUGGS 

Smugglers' Notch. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911953 
TATTOOED WAITER AT SUKHO THAI 

Outlets. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911952 


HEY ... HEY YOU 

can express ©. P.S: 1/19/2014=1 year together. 

Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911947 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




Wr'ztf SEVEN DAYS 


Bit 


vr.iVS'V 


Visit any of these great retailers and enter to win 
two round-trip tickets to ANY jetBllJG destination! 


P UBLINGTOH 

DCARS.COM -Ji'f-' 

Market 


S$& 



Burlington 

Subaru/Hyundai 

333 & 35 1 Shefcume Rd. 


The Forget-Me- 
Not Shop 

942 Vermont 15, 
Johnson 


Northern Lights 
Smoke Shop 

75 Main St. 


jetBlue 


Ramunto's Brick 

Oven Pizza 

Tafts Corner 


Three Brothers" ' J 

Pizza & Grill J 

973 Roosevelt Hwy” 


c0HT l S ^ 

SUNDAY. NIAKCH * 

LISTEN TO WIZN OR THE BUZZ 
OR PICK UP SEVEN DAYS 
WINNER ANNOUNCED 
WEDNESDAY. MARCH 12 th 

FOR FULL EVENT DETAILS GO TO: 
WWW.MAGICHAT.NET 




American Apparel wishes you a 


Happy Valentine’s Day. 


